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and you pay accord- 
ingly. 
The circulation of 


Philade!phia 


RECORD == 


increased by tens of thousands; but you pay no more—it’s 
25 cents per line daily and 20 cents per line Sunday; the same rate 
you paid a year or two years ago. 

Average circulation during February, 1899, 187,376 copies 
daily; 146,859 copies Sunday. 

That business is on the boom is evidenced by the fact that 
never before in its history has THE RECORD carried as much adver- 
tising as during the past six months. 

The Time, The Medium, The Circulation and The Rate are 
the chief considerations of the thoughtful advertiser; and THE 
RECORD is his brightest proposition every day. 

THE REcORD Publishes Every Day the Complete 
Transactions in Stocks and Bonds of the Philadelphia 
and New York Exchanges. 


The Record Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 
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This is one of the 


% sure influences that 


make advertising in 
street cars profitable. 

Your advertisement 
is bound to be seen— 
and read—by more 
people, too, than is 
possible through any 
other medium. 

This is not theory ; 
it’s the proven evi- 
dence of experience— 
hence the most suc- 
cessful advertisers in 
America are the most 
liberal users of space 
in street cars. 

We're bound you 
shall not escape the 
consideration of this, 
nor the fact that we 
offer the best street car 
advertising service in 
the country. May we 
call and talk particu- 
lars? 
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ON RAILWAY ADVERTISING. 
By W. L. Agnew. 
(Advertising Agent Great Northern Railway.) 

I don’t think the present railway 
advertising of the United States is 
worthy of the gentlemen who origin- 
ated it, or worth the money spent on it. 

This may be considered a rather 
bold assertion, but I believe it will 
sooner or later be found to be a cor- 
rect one. A recent writer in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK—that great clearing house 
of advertisers— made the statement 
that general advertisers could learn 
much from a study of railway book- 
lets, folders, etc., and railroads could 
learn much from the newspaper and 
magazine ads of the general adver- 
tiser. To which I say amen !—to a 
certain extent. The majority of rail- 
roads cling to the time-honored system 
of issuing transportation, almost in- 
discriminately, to most of the news- 
papers that apply for it, and this is 
particularly true as to papers located 
along their own line. To offset these 
passes or mileage, there is sent from 
the advertising department of the 
railway a more or less useless and con- 
ventional timetable or display ad which 
is run for a certain time by the news- 
paper in return for the “dead head” 
privilege. This advertising is almost 
totally neglected as far as change of 
copy or variety is concerned, and is, 
moreover, read, if read at all, largely 
by people who live on the line of the 
railroad, and who would travel over 
that line in the nature of things, ad- 
vertising or no advertising. There are 
what are known in railway parlance as 
“ competitive points ” where the fore- 
going loses some of its application, 
though even at such points the adver- 
tising is of the crudest. 

The publication of the time of ar- 
rival and departure of trains at impar- 
tant towns is, of course, a convenience 
to the traveling public, and is con- 
sidered to be a necessity by almost 
every railroad. Most railway adver- 


tisers, however, place a greater value 
on the friendliness of the newspaper 
to which they issue transportation than 
upon the intrinsic effect of the adver- 
tisement itself. This can not strictly 
be called advertising and need not be 
considered at this time. So much for 
the newspapers. 

The magazine advertising is, as a 
rule, of a higher quality. This is 
partly accounted for by the fact that 
much of it is paid for in cash. But 
the bulk of the magazine ads, as may 
be instantly noticed by a cursory 
glance at any of the magazines, are of 
the “fancy scroll” and “pretty picture” 
style. They are designed by capable 
artists, are magnificently engraved and 
printed, and are most of them wishy- 
washy, weak, far-fetched affairs that 
help the engravers and the magazines, 
and do, at least, little harm to the 
railway using them. Occasionally may 
be seen some oasis in the desert, some 
glint of genius and originality, some 
indication of a desire to break away 
from the rut and routine. 

And the booklets! The booklets ! 
The booklets! As the sand by the 
seashore, as the hairs of our heads, 
they are unnumbered. Their name is 
legion. They cost hours of keen, in- 
cisive, concentrated thought, and many 
pen prints by men who are capable, 
forceful, observant writers. They are 
overflowing with the finest that the 
artist, the engraver and the camera 
can compass. They are magnificent 
specimens of the art of the printer. 
They cost barrels of money, and the 
vast bulk of them is not worth a 
“tinker’s damn ” as advertising. Their 
destination is the bottom drawer of 
the desks of railway men and busy 
merchants, or the waste baskets of 
those who have nerve enough to throw 
away the hundreds of useless “pretty” 
things that flood their mail day after 
day. Far be it from me to discourage 
their production. Let the good work 
go on—help out the paper man and 
the ink man and the type founder, the 
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artist, the author, the engraver, the 
photographer, e¢ a/. ad infinitum, but 
in the name of common sense call it 
by some other name than “good ad- 
vertising.” Not that there are no 
booklets of value; no pamphlets that 
are read and preserved and remem- 
bered. Undoubtedly there is grain, 
good grain, among the chaff. Never- 
theless I maintain that the vast ma- 
jority of railway booklets, exquisite 
though they be, are not worth the 
money they cost. They are glanced 
at, admired, thumbed over and tossed 
aside. They are the ephemera of ad- 
vertising literature, are rarely read and 
though doubtless preserved are never 
unearthed from their last resting place 
except ina general clean-up. 

Then come the billboards, painted 
and posted. When you see one you 
see all. Ninety-nine per cent have a 
picture of a train—a model, modern, 
vestibuled, electric-lighted, mogul-en- 
gined beauty. They are all the “ best 
on earth,” “ finest on earth”; all “lim- 
iteds ” or “ fast mails ”; all very pretty, 
very expensive, very well painted, and 
all exactly alike, from the link of the 
front coupling rod on the engine to 
the joint of the airbrake tube on the 
hind sleeper. Except for the small 
trade-mark and name, the same signs 
would do for all. 

Well, what of it? 

Just this. The newspaper time cards 
are of a certain amount of service un- 
doubtedly ; but from the nature of the 
contracts under which they are insert- 
ed they have become in a sense forced 
advertising. The same is true of 
display ads, usually four to eight- 
inch, inserted on the same system. 
They are rarely changed, receive no at- 
tention, and are about as dead as 
smoked salt herrings. The magazine 
advertising is probably doing some 
good. We'll let it go at that. The 
beautiful, exquisite booklets — bless 
them ! how pretty they are—are things 
of beauty and joys forever. But how 
many do you suppose are ever read? 
How many are looked at the second 
time? How many have enough orig- 
inality to make them worth the cost of 
their covers? Just about one-tenth of 
one per cent, I venture. And the 
splendid train pictures; the stiff, froz- 
en, conventional, all-alike, painted 
signs. Well, they are pretty well 
drawn except for the bunty, bobtailed 
engines they always have. The qual- 
ity of the paint is no doubt good, the 





colors are bright. Yes, they are cred. 
itable productions by good artists. 
Advertisements? Oh, no; they are 
meant to amuse the children and fur- 
nish spots of color along the electric 
car lines. Requiescat in pace. Let 
us leave them ; the subject is a sad one. 

My friends, am I severe? I trow 
not. I believe Iam truthful. I have 
spent some little time and thought on 
this subject, and I invite discussion 
from any who take exceptions to my 
position. What railroads all need is ad- 
vertising that breaks away from con- 
ventional lines, climbs out of the rut 
and routine, dares to be original, in- 
vites attention, compels remembrance. 

The subject is a difficult one, no 
doubt. Rates—prices, in other words 
—can not be cut and slashed as can 
dry goods or groceries. All roads are 
about on a par as to speed, safety, 
comfort. Yet there are points of dif- 
ference that intelligent, careful study 
will reveal, and that once found and 
made use of will make the advertising 
of that road unique, forceful, paying. 
There are indications that some gen- 
eral passenger agents are working to- 
wards the light, and that in the near 
future considerable changes may be 
expected in this special and attractive 
department of advertising. 

It is possible for an idea to be toonew. A 
man might as well be five years behind the 
times as five years ahead. I am inclined to 
think that he had better be five years behind 
than five years ahead, because if he is behind 
he will have plenty of company, and if he is 
ahead he will be almighty lonesome.—Bazes. 
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Lingerie —» 


would-be the French of it; Swell Underclothing 
the Eughish of it: eunuiag, cute, lovely, dainty 


Muslin Underwear 


the American of it. No matter the name—It's 
here now. Stacks and bundles of it. Our 
usual annual sale was planned for the 25th of 
January, but the factory (not the sweat shops) 
was two weeks behind on orders. If you've 
waited you are well paid. If you haven't 
waited come and see what you missed. 


Monday Specials: 


Child's Drawers, 4 to 10, E 
Ladies Umbrella Drawers, 7 inch em 





broidered rifles, 40c 
Ladies Skirts, 10 inch 3 tuck raffles; g0c 
Ladies Empire Gowns, with ruffled sail- 

or collar and lace in yoke, 4sc 


Benltey, Bass & Go. mic st. Temple, Tex. 
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The == Sun. 


HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
, LARGER NUMBER 
| OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
| IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 











DISTINCTIVENESS. 
By F. M. Adams. 


Keeping everlastingly at it is one 
thing, and keeping everlastingly at it 
in an effective way is another thing. 
Those advertisers who have done the 
latter, by making themselves distinct- 
ive in their persistency, are the mak- 
ers of articles which the public have 
come to demand as being peculiarly 
valuable. Continuous forcing under 
the eyes of the people of some par- 
ticular or striking feature of the arti- 
cle soon convinces them of its worthi- 
ness and induces them to test the 
accuracy of the statements made, while 
the same article advertised in a mul- 
titude of ways, with no distinctive 
claims or style, would require a much 
longer period to make its hold on 
public favor, and even then it would 
not have the same solidity of footing. 
The persistent advancing of a peculiar 
feature makes a distinctiveness about 
the article and the advertiser which 
brings a result not to reckoned with 
the space occupied. 

That spectacled face of Nathan 
Dexter haunts the housewife when 
she thinks of knitting cotton. 

The neckless head of John H. 
Woodbury rises at once in the mind 
of the person who has any cause to 
think of the work it represents. 

“Jones, he pays the freight,” is a 
statement which makes his business 
known from one end of the land to 
the other. 

That maid of Walter Baker & Co.’s 
is more effective than a page of talk. 

Theone word “ Ivory” is now backed 
by the practical knowledge of nearly 
every housekeeper in the land. 

The Quaker, who beams from the 
pages of every magazine and newspa- 
per and the dead walls of the whole 
country, symbolizes an enormous de- 
mand created by his persistent figure. 

It is not necessary to say more than 
“1847 Rogers Bros.”; two generations 
are familiar with it. 

“Macey” clings to the mental di- 
rectory of office men. 

“ Blue Label” catches the eye, and 
its message means much before the 
reader goes further. 

“ Kodak ” carries of itself an amount 
of advertising seldom excelled. 

These advertisements represent but 
one thing—persistency. There is 
nothing startlingly unique about any 
of them that could not be equaled by 
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something just as good. 


They would 
never have become the absolute pow- 
ers that they are but for the dogged 
persistency of their owners in keeping 
one distinctive feature constantly be- 


fore the public. It was not sufficient 
to merely advertise, but their adver- 
tisements must contain something dis- 
tinctive, and that distinctive feature 
has been emblazoned with such per- 
sistency that the buying public demand 
the productions. There may be other 
articles just as good, but the public 
know these to be good by having been 
everlastingly told of it in an effective 
way, and it matters not what the sub- 
ject matter of each particular adver- 
tisement may be, the persistent dis- 
tinctive mark insures its being read 
and heeded. 


—— 
GETTING TRADE TO TOWN. 

A Harmony (Minn.) correspondent of the 
Adve: tising World writes to that publication 
as follows: 

The business people of this town of 600 in- 
habitants get together one day in each week 
and offer a prize of $5 to the farmer who drives 
the greatest distance to the town on business. 
He must be a farmer and he must come on 
business. No tramps will be considered. He 
must market a few hogs or kine, or some prod- 
ucts of the farm, or he must come and do some 
trading—either buy some hardware or general 
merchandise, get a shave or patronize the den- 
tist or the doctor. He must prove conclusively 
the distance he came, and the farmer who has 
made the longest trip gets the purse. It 
has proven a great drawing card for the town, 
and men come with their families forty-five 
miles distant. The matter is advertised in the 
Harmony News. 
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No One Denies It. 


In every city there is 





One. Paper 





That leads—that reaches the best class 
of citizens—people with money to buy 
what they want, and to pay for it. One 


paper that gives advertisers the best 
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results. In Denver, Colorado, that paper is 


Denver Republican 


W 


EASTERN OFFICES: 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





Home OFFICE, DENVER, COLORADO. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISERS. 


By T. B. Russell. 

There are so many new publications 
over here nowadays that it is worth 
while to consider some of the ques- 
tions attaching thereto, of which the 
most important, from the point of view 
of these London letters, is the value of 
space in them. It has lately been con- 
tended that space in a new paper, even 
when the circulation is supposed to be 
a known one, is worth less than space 
in a corresponding circulation of a 
well-established publication. If it is 
true that an inch in a new publication 
selling (say for argument’s sake) a 
hundred thousand copies is worth less 
than an inch in an established publi- 
cation having a circulation of a hun- 
dred thousand, the reason must be 
one of supply and demand, rather than 
of the effect produced by advertising, 
assuming the class of circulation to be 
identical. New papers are less able to 
resist the beating down of prices than 
old ones. Consequently their space 
can be bought cheaper. This is the 
same thing as saying that its value is 
less. Some people may argue that 
the value of a medium ought to be 
judged by its effect on the sales of 
goods advertised in it. But to argue 
thus is to argue indolently. In the 
first place, very few advertisers know, 
or have any means of tracing directly, 
how their business is affected by any 
individual advertisement or series of 
advertisements; they work in the dark. 
And, secondly, there is keen compe- 
tition between advertisers, and on ac- 
count of this competition a man can 
not afford to pay more than his rivals, 
or he will be at a disadvantage in re- 
spect of them. So that the selling 
price of space is really, after all, its 
true value. 

* * * 

One reason that, even judged on 
theoretical grounds, space in a given 
circulation of a new publication is 
worth less than that in an old one, is 
that new publications are almost in- 
variably circulated, to some extent, 
gratuitously, sample copies being given 
away in the hope of securing subscrib- 
ers afterwards ; and space in a thou- 
sand newspapers circulated free is un- 
doubtedly worth less—and a great deal 
less—than if they were sold. 





The practical aspect of this question 
Mr T. B. Browne, a London 


is here. 
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advertising agent, has just prosecuted 
criminally certain officials of a new 
publication who obtained advertise- 
ments on a statement of circulation 
afterwards discovered to be false. 
Among the pieas for the defense was 
this—that the space was sold so cheap- 
ly that Mr. Browne could not have 
been really deceived about the circula- 
tion. But the business of an adver- 
tising agent is to buy space for his 
clients as low as he can. It is his 
duty to squeeze, and squeeze hard. 
He has a right to accept an authen- 
ticated circulation statement, but that 
does not abrogate his duty to beat the 
price down. I have beentold that the 
action of Mr. Browne’s firm (Mr. T. B. 
Browne is, of course, dead, but the 
concern “ goes marching on ”) has been 
criticised in some newspaper offices. 
I disagree with that criticism. In my 
opinion the Brownes rendered a serv- 
ice to the advertising community in 
taking criminal proceedings, whatever 
may be the result; and in that adver- 
tising community I expressly include 
newspaper proprietors—excepting, of 
course, the other liars. 
* * * 

Last week died Mr. Charles P. Moir, 
of the firm of Crossley, Moir & Co., 
advertising agents, who handle the 
English advertising of Clarke’s Little 
Liver Pills, Scott’s Emulsion, Bromo- 
Seltzer, Sozodont, and many other 
American articles. I mention the fact 
because Mr. Moir was well known to 
a large number of American adver- 
tisers. He had been for fifteen years 
a friend of my own, and for his 
epitaph I can not do better than quote 
the words of Mr. J. M. Richards, the 
best known business American in 
London. He said tome: “Of poor 
Moir, I think we can all agree to say 
one thing: that in all his dealings— 
and he was a hard working and 
punctual man of business—he was, be- 
fore anything else, AN ABSOLUTELY 
‘STRAIGHT’ MAN.” [When my time 
comes, if that is said of me, I shall be 
satisfied, if the dead hear such things, 
indeed.] 

* * * 

Some of the best advertising done 
in this country at the present time is 
cigarette and tobacco advertising. 
“ Old Gold” and “ Guinea Gold ” cigar- 
ettes are the leaders. Carlton & 
Tortoiseshell pipe tobaccos are the best 
advertised of the new line; Player's 
Navy Cut is perhaps not quite so 
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much in the papers as it used to be, 
but it makes a good showing and is 
well advertised. I reproduce a speci- 
men advertisement. A curious feat- 
ure of recent “smoke” advertising is 
the exclusively male character of the 
designs. There is no occasion for any 
one to be “funny” over this remark. 
Of course, women don’t often buy 
tobacco. That is not the point. At 
one time a large proportion of tobacco 
advertising was illustrated by pictures 
of pretty women, of girls in tights and 
of other such things. Some people 
thought this inappropriate. I disagreed 
with them. The best illustration to 
any advertisement, if used purely for 
the purpose of attracting attention, is 
the illustration that will most attract 
the probable buyer. Now, I may be 
wrong; but I fancy that men ‘would 


“Yes, Sirt! 








Tortoise-shell 





Mixture 


is what we smoke.” 


«+ + It. le @ mixture of pure Tobacces, scientifically blended, free 
from added scent. flavouring or sugar, which only spoil the natural 
aroma of the natural leaf. It differs entirely from any tobacco 
hitherto put before the public. Give it a trial, Gold in 3 ounce 
Packets, and 2, 4, and 6 ounce Tortolse-sheil ting, 
» AME WILSON, P.RS.8.. — . 
(Pe. ANOS ee tances te so somal S contnien ter the emia an game WHO cht pare 
co. = saat your Tortsiss-abell Wisture © shewouly pore aot wanes 
© cost and fragrant smoke.” 





look longer and more attentively at a 
girl in tights or at a pretty female head 
than at the most attractive picture of 
men. If any one thinks otherwise he 
has the floor. 

* + * 

The bicycle-tire advertisers are on to 
this principle, anyway. I observe that 
their hangers and wall-posters, almost 
without exception, bring in a girl some- 
where, and a right smart, kissable-look- 
ing girl, too, every time. This is good 
advertising construction. Men buy 
wheels and tires pretty well exclusive- 
ly. They buy their own wheels, and 
they are required to buy wheels for 
their sisters, sweethearts and wives. 

* * * 


This is the display portion of a curs 


rent advertisement. It has certainly 
the merit of attracting attention. Of 
course the porridge has to be cooked 
with an advertised brand of oatmeal. 
It is to be remarked, however, that 
there is no £150 prize at all. The dis- 
play is misleading, and this is a fre- 
quent vice of prize competition adver- 


£150 


For COOKING 


PLATE OF 


PORRIDGE 


TO BE COMPETED FOR AT THE 


Cookery and Food Exhibition, 
Imperial Institute, London, 
from March 7 to 11. 1899. 


tisements. The small type accompany- 
ing it discloses no offer of the amount 
named “for cooking a plate of por- 
ridge”; what happens is that this 
amount is spread over thirty prizes, 
so that the average would be not 150, 
but 5 pounds, “for cooking » etc.” 
Why shouldn’t prize advertising be 
done fairly ? The same thing is notice- 
able in America. 
* * * 

The best oatmeal advertising done 
here is undoubtedly that of Quaker 
Oats. H-O seems to have dropped 
out of the newspapers, and I under- 
stand that Quaker has the call in the 
way of sale, also—a remarkable in- 
stance of what advertising can do, for 
I imagine that no one would for an in- 
stant deny that H-O is much the bet- 
ter article. 














Don’t do tricks with your advertising space. 
Setting the type up-side-down may have been 
& good thing—once. That is—when it attracted 
attention. That is, again—when the up-side- 
down type said anything worth saying to the 
attention it attracted. Anyway—it’s played out 
now—and I don’t regret it. le you want your 
ads to make sober, practical and sensible im- 
pressions on minds eligible to such impressions 
—don® ask them to stand on their heads to 
read.—Furniture Journal 
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RISE OF ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CIES. 


In a recent conversation Mr. Wm. 
J. Carlton said to a PRINTERS’ INK 
reporter : 

“Tt has been a contention whether 
Mr. Volney B. Palmer or John Hooper, 
erstwhile collector and solicitor for the 
New York 77ribune, was the first gen- 
eral advertising agent. Mr. Palmer is 
generally given the honor. At any 
rate, he established offices in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston at a 
very early day, while Mr. Hooper con- 
fined his business entirely to the city 
dailies and other city publications. It 
is interesting to note that for some 
years, while Mr. Hooper prosecuted the 
general advertising business, he did 
not recognize the importance of putting 
his whole time and attention to this 
work, for he continued to remain the 
solicitor for the 7rzbune. In fact, the 
advantages of engaging in the former 
pursuit were pointed out to him by the 
frequent request of so many of his 
customers: ‘Why can’t you put this 
in other papers for me?’ 

“But there is a third claimant for 
primal honors. This is Lawrence 
Burke, who among other things states 
that he prepared the very first an- 
nouncement of a sewing machine that 
was ever made, and that it was for Mr. 
Isaac M. Singer, the inventor of the 
machine which bears his name. 

“The successors of Mr. Palmer 
form to-day quite a respectable contin- 
gent of those engaged in the line, and 
to trace out the ramifications of the 
branches would engage the labors of 
the typical Philadelphia lawyer. It is 
certain that there was a Joy, Coe & 
Co., and a Coe, Wetherell & Co. 
Which had precedence does not ap- 
pear. W. W. Sharp is an outgrowth 
of one, and the great firm of N. W. 
Ayer & Co. sprang from the latter. 
Mr. Sharp had been a clerk of the 
former. 

“Mr. S. R. Niles had been clerk 
under Mr. Palmer, and was contem- 
poraneously in business with him. He 
was succeeded by the well-known Mr. 
S. M. Pettingill, whose final interests 
were only bought out a few years ago, 
and who was continuously in the busi- 
ness more than thirty years. 

“S,. M. Pettingill lost his hold when 
he was burned out in the fatal fire of 
the Potter Building, on the site of the 
present building of the same name. 





Mr. Pettingill sold out his interests to 
his old partner and former employee, 
Mr. J. H. Bates. 

“ Various have been the firm’s meta- 
morphoses since. First change was 
to Bates & Locke. Mr. Locke, who 
only continued one year, was Petro- 
leum V. Nasby, well known under 
this pseudonym as the editor of the 
Toledo Blade. Then it became Bates 
& Morse. Then Mr. Bates sold out, 
and to-day the company is known as 
the Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
Agency, under which title it has de- 
veloped a large success.” 


—__ ++ —__ 
A FAR-NORTH MEDIUM. 

Advertisers who desire to reach the inhabit- 
ants of the region in the vicinity of the North 
Pole would do well to investigate the merits of 
the Klondike Nugget, a weekly newspaper 
published at Dawson City, on the edge of the 
Arctic Circle. The fact that it has the field all 
to itself is a good point in its favor, and then, 
too, if there is anything in the theory that the 
price of a medium idles the pon han of its 
circulation, the Nugget must be accorded the 
palm for possessing just about the best client- 
age of any publication in the universe. Its 
subscription rates are $24 per annum, payable 
in advance; single copies, 50 cents. Its pub- 
lishers, moreover, guarantee it to have ‘‘a paid 
circulation five times greater than any other pa- 
per published between Juneau and the North 
Pole.” In its issue for August 24th, the Vug- 
get contained quite an assortment of advertise- 
ments. Fifteen saloons enumerated their re- 
spective advantages, a brewery exploited its 
product, two theaters announced special at- 
tractions, two steamboat companies told how to 

et back to civilization quickest, several town 
Res were advertised for sale, a bakery eulogized 
its wares, and a tailor solicited trade. There 
were also two “ situation wanted ”’ ads ; in one 
a girl sought work as a bookkeeper, and in the 
other a female cook desired a situation. — 
Profitable Advertising. 

ADVERTISEMENTS mean the news of busi 
ness, A man who has a special article which 
he is enabled to sell at a price materially below 
his competitor has a fine news item. Its nature 
is not changed because he buys a limited part 
of the paper in which he can inform the public 
of the new price he is enabled to make.—Cin- 
cinnatt Commercial-Tribune. 
or 
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THE NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


Is the Oldest ---- 
Newspaper in the City. 




















It has been published over 102 


years consecutively. 





Its circulation is among intelligent 
and well-to-do people. It goes into 
the Homes of the Children, Grand- 
Children and Great Grand-Children 








of its Original Subscribers. 

These constitute the Substantial 
Elements of New York’s citizenship. 

They constitute also the Best 
Clientage of substantial and respon- 
sible business houses. 

Their Attention can best be 
secured through the advertising 





columns of 








The Commercial Advertiser 




















DEIMEL LINEN-MESH. 


HOW IT ORIGINATED — THE VALUE 
OF “MUNSEY’s ”—A SUDDEN WITH- 
DRAWAL — RESU MPTION — FUTURE 
PLANS AND MEDIUMS—CIRCULARIZ- 
ING—PERSONAL RECOMMENDATION 
—OTHER INTERESTING DETAILS. 


Soon after Dr. H. L. Deimel had 
become satisfied that his Linen-Mesh 
was the ideal material for underwear, 
a conclusion he had reached only after 
six years of severe testing of it, he 
called upon Mr. James McCutcheon, 
of the well-known Linen Store, corner 
of Nineteenth street and Broadway. 
This was four years ago. That gentle- 
man was skeptical, and concluded 
that while “linen is grand stuff, it 
isn’t suitable for underwear.” The 
doctor did not press his arguments, 
simply telling Mr. McCutcheon that 
the moment he might be disposed to 
think otherwise, the doctor would be 
pleased to wait on him. Two years 
later the doctor, while in San Fran- 
cisco, received word that Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon would like to talk the matter 
over. Dr. Deimel came “on,” saw 
Mr. McCutcheon, overturned the opin- 
ions of a lifetime, and made the 
warmest of advocates for his system. 
To-day the firms of Rogers, Peet & 
Co. and James McCutcheon & Co. 
are the New York agents of the 
Deimei Linen-Mesn System Co., and 
advertise the underwear made by it, 
persistently and independently. 

A call at the New York office of the 
company, 49! Broadway, found Dr. 
Deime! ready to tell PRINTERS’ INK’s 
readers, through its representative, the 
advertising story of the novel product. 

“After six years of subjecting the 
Linen-Mesh to every test it was possi- 
ble to suggest, in February, 1895, the 
company was formed. Not much was 
actively done that year, but in 1896 
we began exploiting our product. The 
advertising of that season was limited 
in amount, but sufficient was indicated 
to show us illimitable possibilities. 
We advertised in A/unsey’s, in Har- 
per’s, in the Philadelphia Medical 
World, the New York Odserver and 
the /rish World.” 

“How did you come to adopt the 
last ?” 

“They were acquaintances, and we 
took space because of the friendly in- 
terest they had in us. Nevertheless, 
we got fair returns from that medium.” 
“What space did you take in the 
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two popular monthlies, and what did 
they yield?” 

“We took a quarter-page in each of 
them, and from each one of the several 
insertions in J/unsey’s in 1896 we re- 
ceived from 1,500 to 2,000 inquiries, 
and no less than 80 to go sales! Then 
we entirely withdrew from publicity.” 

“Withdrew? That’s strange!” 

“We were being swamped with 
orders, and did not have the facilities 
for turning them out. So fora year 
and a half we lay fallow as far as buy- 
ing publicity was concerned. During 
this time I went to Europe, selected a 
site, had a factory built in Duren, Ger- 
many, near Aix-la-Chapelle, and then 
returned to start the business properly.” 

“You manufacture abroad, then?” 

“Yes, the cloth is woven there, but 
the underwear is made up by us in 
this city and in San Francisco. You 
see, in Germany the price of yarn and 
the cost of labor are so low.” 

“Have you a European market for 
your underwear, too?” 

“No. We sell the* material to a 
European firm, Messrs. Schonherr & 
Co., in Cologne, and they supply the 
European demand. To return to our 
mutton, this brings us to the middle 
of 1898, when we again became act- 
ive. We immediately went into the 
magazines, and are reaping the bene- 
fits right along.” 

“Have I not seen your announce- 
ments in dailies?” 

“Not our announcements, but the 
announcements of our wares. Mc- 
Cutcheon and Rogers, Peet adver- 
tise our underwear quite a little. 
Throughout the entire country we 
have had little difficulty in obtaining the 
very best business houses as our selling 
agents, and these freely and largely 
advertise the Deimel Linen-Mesh Un- 
derwear. In the aggregate the adver- 
tisement which our wares receive is 
many more times the amount which 
we expend on their exploitation.” 

“Ts not your product mainly sum- 
mer underwear ?” 

“That is a popula: misapprehen- 
sion. There can be no warmer ma- 
terial than linen, if of sufficient 
weight or thickness, if made porous. 
In our advertising we strive to im- 
press this.” 

“ Your plans for this season 

“ Are an extension—an enlargement 
of our advertising. In the magazines 
which we shall generally adopt, we 
shall take half-pages. We find tha 


»” 
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» 
amount of space admirable for our 
purposes—large enough to tell our 
story well, and not large enough to 
tire a soul.” 
“What outlay will you make ?” 
“ Twenty-five thousand dollars, en- 
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“We expect to go into medical 
journals of all kinds. As for week- 
lies, such as Puck, Judge, and even 
Harper's, they are omitted for the 
present. The trade journals will re- 
ceive a liberal slice. In educating 





“The Death Certificate 


should have stated that 
he died of flannels.” 


DR. J. L. MILTON, 


Serior Surgeon St. John’s Hospital, London. 


Woolen underwear is more deadly 


in winter than in summer. 


the proof at your 
pamphlet. 


Read 
leisure from our 


Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear 


will free you from fear of draughts‘and render 
you far more immune from colds, catarrh, bron: 
chitis, rheumatism, irritation and eczema whieh 
woolen underwear has subjected you to, and you 


will be supremely comfortable, too. 


Try it this 


winter. A common-sense pamphlet about it free. 





If the goods bearing this trade mark are not 
for sale in your community, we will inform 
you where they can be bought. 


Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 


491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO—111 Montgomery St. 


tirely exclusive of the extensive cir- 
cularizing we propose. And you must 
bear in mind that our agents will do 
much advertising of their own.” 

“Can you briefly tell me what other 
mediums you will employ?” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—728 f5th St... N.W 





the trade we received much benefit 
from the Dry Goods Economist, the 
Chronicle and the Haberdasher. For 
the immediate present we shall omit 
the class the Ladies’ World and the 
Gentlewoman belong to, but of course 
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the Ladies’ Home Journal is one of 
our stand-bys. We shall go into no 
programmes now, though these have 
been successfully employed by some 
of our agents. And for the present 
we shall go slow on street cars, 
the L and even L stands, though 
these proved good mediums for us in 
Chicago. There remain the billboards, 
and we will use none this season.” 

“ Circularizing ?” 

“ We shall continue the good work 
begun in that direction. We have 
regular lists furnished by agents, lists 
compiled from blue books throughout 
the cities of the country, and lists fur- 
nished by Trow and others. To peo- 
ple on these lists we have been and 
are continuing to send, first, a fac- 
simile, typewritten letter. Second, a 
week later, a fine little descriptive 
booklet. Third, a week later, another 
booklet. For the present that is all. 
A sample of the mesh accompanies 
some of this literature. We believe in 
circulars, and have found them very 
efficient aids.” 

“Do you obtain many reading no- 
tices ?” 

“ We have been favored with a great 
many, without any effort on our part. 
Some of these support our claims, 
others combat them, but we do not 
care if they do oppose us. We be- 
lieve Linen-Mesh so beneficial that we 
court free discussion. One word of a 
few more classes of mediums. We 
have not yet been in such publications 
as Outing and Golf, but we shall prob- 
ably take them up toward summer, 
their season. And among others seri- 
ously under consideration for early ac- 
ceptance are the Review of Reviews, 
Current Literature and McClure’s. 
Only one other thought strikes me. 
That is that you can have no idea how 
much trade personal recommendation 
brings. So many who find our under- 
wear healthful and comfortable are 
willing to go out of their way to get 
their friends to wear it. You saw the 
two gentiemen who preceded you? 
One is a member of an athletic club. 
The other is his mining partner from 
Utah. We have no agency near his 
camp, and so the former brought him 
here, and he has just laid in a large 
supply for personal wear. In the ag- 
gregate, personal recommendation has 
added quite a percentage to our busi- 
ness.” J. W. SCHWARTZ. 

tie 
Tue best paper is not a good medium for a 
dull ad.—Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel. 
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IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Can it be possible that in the Golden Age of 
our Republic the newspaper advertisement 
may have reached such a state of evolution 
that it will vie with the best news item or the 
most piquant bit of scandal in general interest? 
~ Binghamton (WN (N. Y.) Chronicle. 
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Leas BUREAU-AN BEXPERI- 
enced Editor, a successful author, and 
a thoroughly educated Literary man, 
weary with twenty-five yeqre of the drud. 
gery of Daily Journalism, has determined 

ire = or sell his — at rétall to 
those who may require eir services in 
any honorable way, 

Merchants, Business Men, Inventors, 
and dealers of eyery kind will be suppiicd, 

oft-hand, with Advertisements (poetical 
or otherwise), Notices, Cards, Circulars, 
or any species of article desired. 

Politicians ” will be supplied with Speech- 
es, Reports, Resolutions, Letters, Toasts. 
Pamphiets, Editorial Articles, Communica- 
tions and every other sort of- Brainwork, 
which they may find it inconvenient or 
troublesome to do for themselves. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, of every rank in 
society or occupation in life, can have Let- 
ters written on any subject, whetber busi- 
ness or sentimenta 

The advertiser will also conduct or trans- 
late Correspondence of every kind, either 
English, French, Spanish, German or 


~- — 

Acrostics for Ladies’ Album 
sisson a Ehnsiocdoas Obituaries and Compo 
sitions of thé most delicate and confiden- 


tial character, incident to eve: + 
circumstance or gent. ia life, w .> fur- 
nished in isvieladle con, idence, by wi riting to 


wishes undersigned on ge 5 thetr 
8. 
Orders by mail, accompanied with cash, 
will be strictly and promptly attended to. 
THOMPSON, 
Sue terary Bureau 
Box 2285 Philadelphia P. O. Pa, 


RAIN vs. CASH. 
“I tune to please a rustic ear. 
The harp my lady loves to hear." 
The undersigned, an adept in the various 
branches of iterators. having borne with 
commendable fortitude the trials of the 
financial crisis, and unable jonger 
o suffer 
The won, and arrows of outrageous for- 


has po a to adopt the course which 
60 ang 4 extingujahed bards have followed 
before him; and hig brain is now at the 
service of any or everybody who may 
honor him with their patronage. 

Though unable to boast of “twenty-five 

years of the drudgery of dally journalism,” 

e has the advantage of a style which bus- 
iness ‘cares never dimmed—a muse which 
sparkles with all the originality and fresh. 

ness of “Young erica. 

Political eae eemein, Speeches, Dia- 
logues and Dramas—Editorials, Album and 
Presentation Verses, Obituaries, Amator: 
Letters, Stories and Compositions of all 
descriptions—manufacured at any time, 

and warranted to please. Perfect confi- 
dence will be observed with all correspond- 
the terms will be at an ex- 
Letters, —— ed 
with a stamp for return pos 
promod, anewered, and each Soeer hoa- 


without 4& - ED R, BRANDON N. 








A WRITER IN THE PHILADELPHIA “sULLE- 
TIN” OF MARCH 4TH REPRODUCES THE TWO 
ADVERTISEMENTS HERE SHOWN AS HAVING 
APPEARED IN A PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPER 
IN 1857 OR 1858, INDICATING THAT THE AD- 
WRITER WAS EVEN AT THAT TIME IN EX- 
ISTENCE, ALTHOUGH THESE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PROVE THAT HE WAS NOT THEN AN ADEPT IN 
THE USE OF THE “PERPENDICULAR PRONOUN.” 
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‘‘ Brightest and Best in the Great Northwest.”’ 





Only Democratic Daily 
in Minnesota. 


Its Popularity is proven by the steady in- 
crease to its subscription list. 

Its Worth is proven by its constantly increas- 
ing advertising patronage. 

Local Advertisers testify to its business 
bringing qualities by increasing their space from 
week to week. 


Its Classified Columns are popular be- 
cause they bring results. Send in a trial order. 


Bear in Mind that it is the only Democratic 
Daily in Minnesota, thus having an exclusive field. 
















Western 










Eastern 







a Representatives 
Representative 
Chas. H. Eddy, ) The Globe Co. f wittiams s 






to Spruce St., St. Paul, Minn. 
New York 


City. 
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The Kind of Furniture 
that Keeps you Home. 


‘They never make furniture now as they used 
to make it!”” Untrue, and yet true! Untrue, if 
you refer to its quality—for there was never 
better furniture made than we sell to-day; better 
wood, better finish, more durable and more ar- 
tistic. True, if you refer to the kind and con- 
venience of the furniture of now and that of years 
ago; for really what a difference—far more 
comfortable, artistic and decorative. The hard, 
straight: rw chair is supplanted by the easy. luxurious ones; the stiff, old 
springless sofa, by the soft, easy bounding-springed, restful Davenport ; 
the unalterable, angular dinner table, by the handsomely carved, convenient 
width, extension table; the rigid shelf fixtures for books, by the clean, 
adjustable book cabinets; the old dust-collecting, unhealthy bedstead, by 
the light, airy, room-saving Brass Beds; the conventional sets of Parlor 
Suits by unique, odd, dainty, artistic, individual pieces. 

No; if you buy furniture that’s made by the best makers of to-day, 
you buy better furniture than your fathers ever did. 

And that’s the kind of furniture we sell. Book Cabinets that stimu- 
late the ownership of books ; Sideboards graceful and convenient; Parlor 
Suits and Odd Pieces conceived by the very highest talent; and the same 
‘goodness pervading the whole stock, from the little simple things to those 
that are rich, elaborate and elegant. 





Furniture made to fit you like a suit of clothes. And the question is 
not whether you can afford to buy, but whether you can afford not to buy 
from us. 








BAY STATE INGENUITY. 

Everybody’s heard of ‘Cheap Johns” as 
applied to clothiers. A Hartford dealer in 
new and second-hand wearing apparel frankly 
acknowledges the imputation, and his sign 
reads “‘The Cheapest John in Town.” In 
Boston, a bright man in a Washington street 
paint store got a roughly made show card 
bearing the warning “ Look out for paint,” 
put a line through the word “‘ out,’’ wrote 
‘in’ over it and hung it in the window. 
* Look in for paint,”’ it reads. A local dealer 
advertised not long since “‘ Coal for all pur- 





poses.” Another thought to counter on him 
neatly by placing an announcement close to 
his saying: ‘‘Coal for one purpose, viz. : to 
burn.”—Sfringfield (Mass.) Homestead. 


“> 

DEAD AND BURIED. 

Several great winners in the line of patent 
medicines a generation ago are to-day un- 
known because they quit advertising to ‘‘ take 
profits.” A moderate yearly expenditure 
would have kept them alive, but now that they 
are dead, a million dollars would probably not 
resurrect them.—Des Moines (Ja.) News 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
THE WAY PRINTERS’ INK IS USED 
IN INFLUENCING BUSINESS TO A 
PHILADELPHIA BAKERY. 


Some six years ago Louis J. Kolb 
became trustee of the J. G. Kolb es- 
tate at Philadelphia. A good asset of 
the estate was the bakery at Tenth 
and Reed streets. Not long after his 
appointment he commenced to adver- 
tise “the staff of life.” The bakery 
at that time was turning out 60,000 
loaves per week. He spent only about 
$1,000 a year for advertising. Later 
on he increased his expenditures. He 
improved the bread and made exten- 
sive ad contracts. He added to the 
weight of loaves and put more cards 
in the street cars. Advertising has 
been his recreation as well as his life- 
work. It has paid so well that he 
tells me that the average daily output 
of the bakery is now 50,000 loaves. 
Selecting the mediums which interest- 
ed him most, Mr. Kolb has gradually 
improved his advertising as well as his 
bread and now both are known to all 
Philadelphians, as well as to all the 
citizens of the towns for several miles 
around. Kolb’s Bakery—developed 
from a comparatively small begin 
ning as briefly delineated above— 
is said to be one of the largest 
in the world. It covers the greater 
part of a city block. A good ad- 
vertisement of its product is its ex- 
terior appearance. The Tenth street 
front is built of glass from the ground 
up. The man who collects fares on 
the Jackson street trolley stopped 
when I[ told him I wanted to get off 
at Kolb’s. “Say,” said he, “dat’s a 
grand place. It ’tracts more ’tenshun 
o’ nights when the bakers are a-mixin’ 
de dough in de winders, an’ odder 
bakers are runnin’ round like little 
devils in front of de furnaces and 
ovens, dan Barnum’s show. You'll 
see! You'll see!” A few moments 
after the motorman turned off light- 
ning with a slam. I stepped from the 
car and certainly was impressed favor- 
ably with Kolb’s “store display.” 
From near the office door peeped a 
life-sized model of a baker’s boy, sur- 
rounded by electric lights. In the 
brilliantly lighted windows were num- 
erous men, white-coated and white- 
capped, deftly wrapping and labeling 
the snowy loaves as they were passed 
from the ovens by the “little devils” 
of the trolley man’s story. Around 


the windows were gathered a hundred 
interested people. Above their heads, 
in huge, gilt letters, was the sign, 
“Cleanest Bakery in This Country. 
Seeing Is Believing.” 

“This store display,” Mr. Kolb ex- 
plained, “is very valuable. The cost 
of the glass front was perhaps $500 
more than a brick wall, broken by 
small windows; but it has paid for it- 
self a dozen times over. Aside from 
the fact that the internal workings of 
the bakery excite favorable attention 
and comment, the bakers do more and 
better work while under the public 
gaze. It also insures perfect cleanli- 
ness in their habits and apparel. The 
light of publicity and the applause of 
the multitude seem to encourage the 
baker as well as the popular actor.” 

With the advertising figures before 
him, Mr. Kolb gave me an insight into 
the business. 

“The books, said he, “show that 
the sales of the Red Label Bread 
have multiplied several times since we 
began advertising in 1893.” 

“What does your advertising ac- 
count amount to?” I asked. 

“ Some $20,000 a year,” he answered. 

“ And how do you distribute it ?” 

“ The advertising appropriation,” ex- 
plained Mr. Kolb, “ is principally divid- 
ed between the Zvening Bulletin and 
the street car advertising people. A 
few programmes are patronized, and 
good, new and original novelties are 
never turned down. The street cars 
get the greater proportion. the _bill- 
posters get a little.” 

“ We have over one aundred differ- 
ent cards for use in the street cars. 
Some of them bear genuine loaves of 
bread; others bear figures of men and 
women molded of plaster-of-paris. 
Many of these figures contain ma- 
chinery which causes the figure to 
move with the motion of the car. 
Some of them are of a black back- 
ground with a white letter; others are 
in three colors. All of them bear a 
few lines calculated to be catchy, built 
about our trade-mark, ‘ Kolb’s Red 
Label Bread,’ which is impressed 
prominently in red on everything we 
own or issue. We use 700, or one- 
half of the entire number of cars 
operated in Philadelphia,” continued 
Mr. Kolb, “and change these cards 
every week, We use only the winter 
cars because I do not think ‘ position’ 
may be had in open cars.” 

“ But if you think 700 cars are worth 
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s This Baker Boy with face 9 bright, 
Thinks \ D 
Wd 


MOTHER'S BREAD 
“just out of sight.” 
To it, health enagth and wit he owes. 
The re 











Ms the more he arows 








Oh! Let me be stuffed with 


SH Leer RED LABEL 
BREAD. 
A Turkey once hungrily cried, 
Then they stufled him with bread 
of the label of RED. 
But, alas! ‘twas alter he died. 





























A COLLECTION OF KOLB CAR CARDS, 
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advertising in, why wouldn’t 1,400, or 
the entire Philadelphia system, be 
worth twice as much?” I queried. 

“ Because I think 700 cars fill the bill 
nearly as well in Philadelphia,” Mr. 
Kolb answered. “Our sales can not 
in any form be benefited directly by 
transient visitors to the city, even if 
Philadelphia had that class of people, 
and a card for six days in one-half the 
number of cars operated, I believe 
meets the eyes of all possible custom- 
ers. The cards do double duty, by the 
way, as after using them in a car for a 
week we mount them in mats and 
frames and places them in the stores 
whose owners handle our bread, bring- 
ing the now familiar picture directly 
before the purchaser who became ac- 
quainted with it while on pleasure or 
business bent. 

“Our car ads have attracted con- 
siderable attention,” continued Mr. 
Kolb. “I suggest the ideas for most 
of them. These ideas are shaped and 
executed by J. B. Morris & Co., a firm 
of Philadelphia printers who make a 
specialty of preparing advertising 
novelties. The text used is kept as 
nearly up to date as possible. 

“The smartest of the collection was 


a sketch in colors of a laboring man 
on his homeward way. The lines went 
in this strain: 


Here’s Patrick O’Reily O’Day 
Wending his homeward way 
With a heart that is light 
And a good appetite 
An’ a loaf of Kolb’s Bread 
For his Tay. 

“ The card created a tempest, though 
we were innocent of any design to of- 
fend. We received numerous letters 
condemning it, and one organization 
went so far as to pass resolutions to 
that effect. The storm was allayed, 
however, by our disclaiming any inten- 
tion of wounding any one’s feelings. 

“It is customary, I believe,” said 
Mr. Kolb, when I asked him how he 
utilized his newspaper space, “ to ad- 
just the ad to the space. We adjust 
the space to thead. We are now in- 
troducing a ten-cent loaf and our ad- 
writer is devoting his powers to de- 
scribing that. If the ad he submits 
daily requires one hundred lines, one 
hundred it gets. The Lvening Bul- 
letin is the only paper we use regular- 
ly—not because we ‘love the other 
dailies less, but because we love the 
Bulletin more.’ Aside from its char- 
acter and circulation I think it is the 
best evening paper in the United 
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States. We may use more papers dur- 
ing the summer when the street cars 
are useless for our purpose. We 
would use them now, but we have to 
be careful about over-advertising. We 
certainly can not sell more bread than 
we can make, and we are now running 
to our full capacity. To those who 
ask why we do not enlarge our plant 
I can merely say that we can not get 
the ground nearby, and a branch would 
be a doubtful experiment.” 

“ How much money do you spend 
on the billboards ?” 

“Not much,” he replied. “ We are 
putting out 700 eight-sheet stands just 
now. They are in four colors. We 
have a number of novelties. A life- 
sized wooden baker’s boy with lettered 
apron, to be placed in front of our 
agents’ stores, is one. Toothpicks and 
cigar-holders bearing our ad, to be dis- 
tributed at restaurants, are others. We 
issue a few fans and put out a few 
door plates. We are occasionally in 
the market for novelties distinctly new 
and attractive. Programmes we pat- 
ronize some times; other considera- 
tions than the value of the space enter 
into the contract, however. We are 
now sending circulars to physicians 
accompanied by a loaf of Germ bread.” 

Kolb’s wagons enter largely into 
their scheme for publicity. There are 
forty of them, painted as gaily as the 
proverbial circus chariot. The ex- 
pense of painting them is charged to 
“maintenance,” though they are re- 
painted frequently for the purpose of 
changing the ads. Each wagon bears 
a different device or design, in fact 
many of them present different adver- 
tisements on the two sides. A feature 
of these wagons this spring will be 
large stationary shields fastened to the 
nuts of the axles. These will bear 
the wording familiar to the students of 
Kolb’s street car cards. ° 

Says Mr. Kolb: “ A smail advertis- 
er plays a dangerous game. I have 
found that a man who spends $100 is 
apt to get only about $1 in return, but 
a man who spends $10,000 is more 
apt to get $100,000. Speculative? I 
don’t believe it. There is but little 
uncertainty in catching a biting fish if 
you have plenty of bait. There are 
but few, however, who would waste 
the time to walk to a pool with but 
one worm. I have a system, yet may 
be called lack of system, in our advertis- 
ing. I can’t trace a single sale to our ad- 
vertising, aside from the Bud//etin ads of 
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our new bread; yet I see the business 
increasing every day, and I know we 
are retaining our old customers. We 
have no definite appropriations, but 
always have money to cover our field 
in the way we think it should be cov- 
ered. We are sufficiently successful 
to be independent of false economy, 
and sufficiently conscientious to be 
true to our ideals. I believe we are 
the only bakers who havea proper ap- 
preciation of the importance of adver- 
tising as a vital and insepaiable part 
of the business, but under the influ- 
ence of PRINTERS’ INK precepts and 
our example other bakers will begin 
carrying out advertising ideas with 
lavishness of expenditure. Already 
there are several bakers in different 
parts of the country who are begin- 
ning.” FRANK A. HEYWOOD. 
eo 


POSITIVENESS. 
By F. M. Adams. 


Advertising space that doesn’t have 
an unmistakable positiveness about 
its contents is poorly bought. The 
matter may be unique, it may be at- 
tractively displayed, it may be interest- 
ing or it may be funny, but unless it 
has an air of positiveness about it the 
weight of its argument is impelled 
from its course after the same manner 
as poor powder sends a shell. 

The uniqueness of an advertisement 
always draws attention, and when an 
advertiser adopts some feature pecul- 
iarly his own he is sure that the peo- 
ple will know at a glance that it is his 
advertisement. But though that ad- 
vertisement may be read from end to 
end by thousands of people, it lacks 
the power commensurate with the la- 
bor involved unless it has a degree of 
positiveness about it. Generalities can 
be made interesting for the amount of 
‘reading, but in an advertisement they 
make no more lasting impression than 
they do in a speech or a book. Un- 
less there is positiveness in the asser- 
tion it is soon forgotten and the 
strength of the advertisement is lost. 

The uniqueness which makes an ad- 
vertiser known at a glance and causes 
his work to be tcad and heeded, 
whether it be grave or funny, is effect- 
ive only so far as it contains an un 
equivocal positiveness of assertion. 
The successful great advertisers have 
not been content with space and con- 
stancy, but their advertisements are 
positive assertions in regard to some 


one or another of the features of their 
goods. There is no “we think” 
“we hope,” but there is everywhere 
the implied or asserted “we know.” 

Shawknit stockings are not adver- 
tised, “ We believe them to be fast 
colors, and think they will wear satis- 
factorily,” but “The. colors are guar- 
anteed absolutely fast. These stock 
ings will wear longer than any other 
stocking made.” 

Ivers & Pond don’t say, “ A trial will 
doubtless convince you that our piano 
requires less tuning, and will wear bet 
ter than any other made,” but “ Re- 
quires less tuning and proves more 
durable than any other piano.” No 
tinge of uncertainty finds entrance. 

“There are many waters, but only 
one Londonderry” is a positiveness 
that is absolute 

“The young man loves the young 
lady—that’s his business. The young 
ladv loves the young man—that’s her 
business. Pretty soon they will need 
furniture—that’s our business.” <A bit 
of funniness that is positive, and can’t 
help but bring the young couples in. 

“These are not flimsy stuffs that 
promise so much to the eye and touch, 
but strong, sturdy goods that any wom- 
an might be proud to wear,” contains 
a positiveness that would make the 
reader sure of worth and value. 

\ direct, straightforward statement 
made as the actual knowledge of the 
advertiser carries as much weight with 
the public as “ I know” does with the 
courts. The reader will not be sure if 
the advertiser hesitates or halts. The 
strength of positiveness must be in the 
statements that are to bring proper re- 
turns for money spent for space. 

a ae 

Tue life of ; 1 Maine man was saved by a 
newspaper, which was wrapped around his 
body and prevented him from freezing. These 
newspapers are always making it warm for 


somebody !—Boston Advertiser. 
eae 


RAEI ARGO IO RAGO 
COLLECTOR GRENNER KNOWS SHOES. 


He's the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue—a man of broad understand- 
ing—a man of es in the 


affairs of the nation—a man of 
Bets: spirit, who believes in 8t. 
uls-made Shoes for 8t. uls 
Perhaps you can't be Comector ot 
T., but you can use the saine 
pod judement tr in shoe- buying “that 
renner d 


HARRIS 7 s38 95m". 


Bend for o our pictured price list. 


A ST. LOUIS CURIOSITY. 





PRINTE 
AN ** IMPURE FOOD SHOW.” 


HOW ONE GROCER INTERESTED HIs 
TOWN IN FOOD IN GENERAL, AND 
IN HIS STOCK IN PARTICULAR. 


Crocker & Robbins, grocers in Gales- 
burg, Ill., have just completed a cam- 
paign of education and advertisement, 
or, more properly speaking, they have 
just passed the first stage of the cam- 
paign. The culmination of the first 
stage took place a few days ago, when 
they gave an “impure food show” at 
their store. Tables were filled with 
food products of various kinds, pure 
and impure. The impure kinds were 
shown in the different packages used 
in different States. In Illinois there 
are no rigid pure food laws, while 
Ohio and Michigan have enacted some 
stringent legislation upon the subject. 
Packages were shown labeled for the 
Illinois trade—one marked, for in- 
stance, “Absolutely pure maple syrup,” 
while right by its side would be the 
same goods, with the tell-tale label 
required by the Michigan and the 
Ohio food commissions, the latter label 
giving the exact ingredients used in 
the manufacture of the article. 

Dozens of foods were exhibited in 
this way. The display was attract- 
ively arranged and intelligent, compe- 
tent young women waited on the visit- 
ors and explained things. Coffee, 
waftles, salads, etc., were served free, 
and small packages of coffee, tea, etc., 
and small bottles of maple syrup, 
honey and other things of that sort 
were freely distributed. Every visitor 
left the store with several of these 
samples and an armful of Crocker & 
Robbins’ pure food literature, price 
lists, recipe books, booklets advertis- 
ing various brands of pure foods and 
other advertising matter. 

The exposition was a big success. 
Something over four thousand people 
visited the store during the eight days 
the show was in progress; this during 
bad weather and notwithstanding the 
fact that the Crocker & Robbins store 
is located three blocks from the princi- 
pal business street of the town. 

The firm is an old concern and has 
an excellent reputation for square deal- 
ing. Unlike many old-established 
grocery stores, it is uptodate. W. A. 
Robbins, the manager, is the man who 
figured out the impure food show and 
made a success of it. Mr. Robbins 
was asked to tell his experience for the 
benefit of the readers of PRINTERS’ 
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INK. He willingly did so and spoke 
as follows: 

“ For years I have been interested 
in the subject of pure food laws. 
When the Ohio laws were passed I 
studied them carefully, and the more I 
thought of the matter the more I be- 
came impressed with the idea that the 
people are ignorant of what they eat. 

“Several years ago we began to 
have a demand for ‘ cheap goods.’ We 
had never carried anything of this 
sort and never wanted to, but we soon 
found out that we were losing trade 
because some of our competitors 
would sell ‘seconds’ while we carried 
only ‘firsts.’ We decided to put in a 
limited line of ‘ seconds’ and sell them 
only when we had to. When a cus- 
tomer came into the store and asked 
for the cheap goods the clerk would 
show them and at the same time show 
the first-class article in the same line, 
making suggestions in accordance 
with our pure food ideas. We found 
that in nearly every case the customer 
bought the higher-priced article. 

“ For several years we had been is- 
suing a price list once or twice a 
month. In this list we would give the 
prices of various articles, guaranteeing 
the first-class goods. The ‘seconds’ 
we would mark with a star, explaining 
that starred goods were ‘ seconds’ and 
did not carry our guarantee. These 
lists were mailed to a list of two or 
three hundred customers. 

“About a year and a half ago I. 
wrote on the bottom of one of those 
price lists: ‘If the pure food laws of 
Ohio were enforced in Illinois, they 
would throw out many of the stocks 
now Offered.’ I must confess that I 
had no hope of gaining anything when 
I wrote that sentence, and I don’t 
know that I would ever have thought 
of it again had not several of our cus- 
tomers spoken to me about it. This 
started me to thinking pretty earnestly 
about the matter, and recalling our 
experience with customers who asked 
for cheap goods and bought the better 
when the difference was explained to 
them, I decided to issue a pure food 
circular with our next price list. I did 
so. The circular consisted of four 
pages of matter, page 5'%4x8, set in 
brevier, and attractively printed. This 
was sent to our regular list. The re- 
sults were surprising. A large number 
of customers encouraged us to go 
ahead and tell them more about food. 

“To make a long story short, we 
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soon increased our mailing list to 500, 
then to 700 and then to 1,000. When 
I started I had no idea how long the 
thing would last. I never dreamed that 
it would end in an exposition attended 
by 4,000 people in little over a week. 
“Up to a week before the show we 
had not used the papers to any ex- 
tent, confining our advertising to the 
circulars. To put it frankly, I am 
afraid of the newspapers. When I 
thought of the vast audience I would 
reach if my circulars were published 
in the newspapers, I was afraid to try 
them. I felt that there was a sort of 
personal relationship between our store 





Look 


to the Food You Eat! 
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to go away and talk intelligently to 
their friends. 

“T kept up this advertising for 
several days before the show opened. 
Our catch line was, ‘ Look to the food 
you eat!’ and we fired it at the people 
as strongly as we knewhow. The day 
the exposition was opened I came 
down to the store with fear and 
trembling. I didn’t know whether any 
one would come or whether the town 
would simply laugh at us for under- 
taking something thet was too big for 
us to carry. Imagine my surprise 
when I saw a fairly large crowd of in- 


telligent women, most of them not 








_ Weare getting ready to show you some food that human 
beings should never eat but which are commonly:sold under 


the Head of 
Bargains! 


Bargains! 


_ They are sold under ficticious labels known to the trade as 
blind labels, and are often branded pure, when in fact they are 


Adulterated: 


Clothes do not make the man—neither do fine labels make pure goods. 


The finest labels often cover the vilest goods, Yau 
can see them at our Exhibit of Impure Food 

in our store next week. Noone can afford to miss this singular outfit. We 

purpose to show up the whole iofameus business of adulterated and fraudulent 


goods, under false labels, the array is large and far-reaching in its import to the 
consumer. Samples of fine goods will be given away, together with a beautiful 





souvenir, worthy of the occasion. 


A special week for first class goods at low prices. 


the Red Letter Week In Our History. 


We propose to make it 





Crocker & Robbins. 


Arlington Hotel Block. 





and the people to whom I had sent 
the circulars—I know them and they 
know me, and I wasn’t afraid to talk 
to them. But as the idea of an expo- 
sition grew in my mind I began to lay 
plans for newspaper advertising. When 
I was ready to begin I started out by 
using ten inches of display and about 
thirty lines of readers in each of the 
daily papers. One of my friends, who 
had been interested in our experiment, 
told me I was not using enough space. 
‘You would attract more people with 
bigger ads,’ he said. My answer was 
that I didn’t care about the crowds; 
what I wanted was to get the few who 
would come and see and appreciate, 





Mvrocers. 


regular customers, in the Store the first 
morning. From then on we were too 
busy to think. All kinds of people 


visited the show—housewives, hus- 
bands, college professors, lawyers, 
business men, railroad officials, en- 


gineers, switchmen—lots of men and 
more women. 

“JT had been training my force of 
girls for several weeks and in addition 
to the local help we had one pro- 
fes.ional demonstrator. We did not 
expect to sell goods. We had spent 
lots of money on the show, ‘but we 
would have been satisfied if the people 
had simply come, looked around, asked 
questions and gone home apparently 
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pleased. In other words, we hoped 
to create some public sentiment in 
favor of pure food. We were not try- 
ing to convince the people that we 
were the only grocers in town who sell 
pure food, because that would not be 
true by any manner of means; we only 
wanted to get the buyers to ‘look to 
the food you eat,’ and incidentally re- 
member us. In addition to the show, 
we had arranged for a special sale of 
high-class goods while the exposition 
was in progress. No one was asked 
to buy, but they did buy so much that 
it bothered us to take care of the trade. 

“As the show progressed we used 
newspaper space more and more, dur- 
ing the last three days using about 80 
inches display and 40 lines reader in 
each daily. 

“ Weare satisfied—more than satis- 
fied, we are astounded—at the results 
of our efforts. I have been too busy 
to map out any plan for the future, but 
we intend to keep up the work. We 
have made too good a start to quit 
now. I think we will use more news- 
paper space in the future, as our re- 
sults from that have been astonishing.” 

BEN. B. HAMPTON. 
o 
AN ANCIENT AD. 

The earliest known specimen of paper adver- 
tising was printed in the Boston Post-Boy anc 
Adue:tiser for March 16, 1767. It was a 
curioas affair and read as follows : 

“The Bell-Cart will go through Boston, be- 
fore the End of next March, to Collect Rags 
for the Paper Mills at Milton, when all Peo- 
ple that will encourage the Paper Manufactory 
may dispose of them; the best Price will be 
given. They are taken in at Mr. Caleb Davis’s 
Shop at the Fortification ; Mr, Andrew Gilles- 
pie’s near Dr. Clark’s; Mr, Andrass Ran- 
dale’s near Phillips’s Wharf; and Mr. John 
Boies’s in Long Lane ; Mr. Frothingham’s in 
Charleston ; Mr. Williams’s in Marblehead ; 
Mr. Ellson’s in Salem; Mr. John Harris’s in 
Newbury; Mr. Daniel Fowle’s in Ports- 
mouth ; and at the Paper Mill in Milton. 

“‘ Rags are as Beauties, which concealed lie. 
But when in Paper, how it charms the Eye; 
Pray save Rags, new Beauties to discover, 
For Paper truly, every one’sa Lover: — 
By th’ Pen and Press such knowledge is dis- 
played, 
As wouldn’t exist if Paper was not made. 
Wisdom of Things, mysterious, divine, 
Illustriously doth on Paper shine.” 
—Profitable Advertising. 





- i tal 
COMPARATIVE RATES. 

Advertisers are prone to fall into the error of 
considering one newspaper’s rates high be- 
cause an inch costs a dollar, and another’s low 
for the reason that an inch can be bought for 
twenty-five cents. The former may be the low 
rate and the latter the high one. A cheap pair 
of shoes very frequently proves to be dear at 
the price, and a newsparer that puts a low 
value on its space is quite certain to get every 
cent it is worth—and more.—Profitable Ad- 

vertising, Boston, Mass. 


THE ORIGINAL SIGN PAINTER. 

The business of traveling through the coun- 
try and painting signs on every available sur- 
face was inaugurated in 1861. During the 
summer of that year one P. H. Drake carried 
into effect the bold plan he had conceived some 
months previous, and the result was that at the 
close of the season fences, bridges and barns or 
thousands of country roads bore painted adver- 
tisements for ‘‘ Plantation Bitters,”’ which soon 
after came into high popular favor. A pecul- 
iarity of the signs painted by Drake was the 
mysterious imprint that marked them. On 
each one appeared in small characters the ci- 
pher “S$. T 1860 X.,’’ and years aft- 
erwards there was much speculation among the 
numerous retinue of sign painters that had en- 
tered the field as to its meaning. Finally it 
was translated to read, “* Started trade in 1860 
with $10,” and this interpretation was general- 
ly accepted.—Profttable Advertising. 


—_——— — 
THE®TRADE JOURNAL AD. 

An ad in a trade journal will do what travel- 
ing men as a rule do not do. It will go to 
towns off from the railroad, where there are no 
hotels. It will work nights, Sundays and 
holidays, in wet weather or dry, hot weather or 
cool. It will talk to a merchant before some 
of the boys are out of bed in the morning and 
after they have gone to bed at night. It’s one 
of the few things that has not as yet struck for 
eight hours.—Shoe 7rade Journal. 

en 40> 

For the man who understands that success 
is simply doing one thing well, the way is 
clear, the end sure. Blow by blow, through 
earth and rock, he will toil till a final stroke 
shall break through to the crumbling quartz 
and lay bare the yellow ore of realization. Suc- 
cess lies near for some ; for others deep ; let 
who would find it dig.—Birmingham Busi- 
ness College Fournal, 
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Serve OTe 


Useful Household Utensils 


Of all kinds, from a Flat Iron to a Tack 
Hammer, are carried at the Big Store. We 
make a specialty of home furnishings aud 
kitchen appurtenances Agate Ware, Gran- 
ite Ware, Wire and Woodea Goods, Baskets. 
Carpet Sweepers, Washing Machines and 
Wringers. Everything in our line, whole 
sale and retail. 


Roberts Hardware Co., 


58 GENESEE STREET. 





“USEFUL” HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. 
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THE PASSING ONE-CENT 
STAMP. 


One of the curious circumstances of 
modern commercial life is the passing 
of the one-cent stamp. It is rapidly 
going out of date for the mailing of 
catalogues, circulars, samples and 
other matter sent through the post- 
office in large quantities by business 
houses. A reporter dropped in at the 
private office of one of the leading re- 
tail establishments of this city and 
observed a bushel basket of freshly 
addressed envelopes. A busy clerk was 
decorating each with a two-cent stamp. 

“Those envelopes contain small 
printed folders,” said one of the part- 
ners, “ announcing some winter novel- 
ties. There is not the scratch of the 
pen on any of them and they could be 
sent just as easily for a penny apiece. 
As there are 5,000 in the lot, it would 
mean a saving of just $50 in to-day’s 
postage bill.” 

“ Why the mischief don’t you d 
it, then?” asked the visitor. 

“ Because we have learned,” said 
the merchant, “that it doesn’t pay. It 
is one of the economies that don’t 
economize. Nowadays the average 
busy man rarely opens an unsealed 
envelope bearing a one-cent stamp. 
He knows without looking further 
that it contains advertising matter and 
throws it into the waste basket at 
once. Even if he opens it he does so 
with a mind already prejudiced, be 
cause the stamps proclaim that the 
inclosure is printed.” 

“ But why should that prejudice 
him?” interrupted the reporter. 

“ Because it destroys the individual- 
ity of the communication. Every man 
likes to feel that he is addressed per- 
sonally, and if he knows in advance 
that he isn’t, a bad effect is made. It 
is the difference between talking to 
him in his private office and talking to 
him as one of a crowd from a plat- 
form. This may seem like splitting 
hairs, but advertising has become such 
an art at present that absolutely noth 
ing must be overlooked. We put a 
two-cent stamp on the envelope, which 
insures it being opened. Then we must 
depend upon the attractiveness of the 
folder to interest the recipient. 

“ We have reduced the matter to an 
exact business basis,” continued the 
merchant. “Take, for instance, this 
particular bunch of mail. The folders 
are gotten up quite handsomely, and 








cost us $125 for the 5,000, or 2'4 cents 
apiece. I calculate that four-fifths of 
them would be thrown away if they 
went out with one-cent stamps. That 
would be a clear los: of $100 for the 
inclosures, $40 for postage, and, say, 
$15 for envelopes, addressing, and so 
on, making a total of $155. The in- 
creased cost of the two-cent stamps is 
$50, but we are certain that they will 
land one of the folders in the hands of 
each person on the list. The net sav- 
ing is $105. Thereis no sentiment or 
imagination about the transaction. It 
is a clear, cold matter of arithmetic. 
We formerly used the one-cent stamp 
wherever we could, but experience 
taught us that it was bad policy.” 
The reporter talked to several other 
business men on the subject and found 
them of practically the same opinion. 
The change is largely due,” said a 
well-known wholesaler, “to the in- 
creased cost of advertising matter in 
tended for distribution through {the 
mails. Not long ago most business 
houses contented themselves with sim- 
ple pamphlets giving prices and _ per- 
haps embellished with a few small cuts. 
The whole thing was cheaply gotten 
up, printed on ordinary paper, and cost 


a mere trifle. The modern ‘booklet,’ 
as it is generally called, is quite a dif 
ferent affair. The cover design is 


drawn by a first-class artist, the illus 
trations are frequently equal to those 
of the magazines, and the matter is 
probably prepared by a high-priced 
expert. Needless to say, the me 
chanical work must be in accord, and 
the expense of such a publication is a 
serious item. Here, for instance, is 
one of our special catalogues, with 
pictures lithographed in six colors. 
The silk ribbon drawn through the 
back alone cost more than the old- 
time price list, all told. When we in 
cur such an outlay we must be reason 
ably certain that the booklet is at least 
seen by the people to whom it is ad 
dressed, and under the circumstances 
it would be foolish to use a one-cent 
stamp. That would at once suggest 
something cheap and common. 

“But we use a two-cent stamp at 
present,” he continued, “ to carry even 
a simple little slip giving certain ship- 
ping directions to our customers. Our 
idea is that it catches the eye of the 
man we are after. A good many busy 
men have their mail sorted by a con- 
fidential clerk before they see it, and 
unsealed envelopes with one-cent post 
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age are apt to be thrown aside then 
and there as of no importance. If it 
has a two-cent stamp it is fairly certain 
to remain in the batch that reaches the 
head of the house. Samples of dress 
goods were formerly sent in unsealed 
envelopes, almost invariably, but they 
were so apt to slip out and get lost 
that the practice has been abandoned.” 

A theatrical agent contributed a 
fragment of curious information: “ The 
big dramatic agencies, and, in fact, the 
managers of all the more important 
attractious,” he said, “ keep lists of 
newspaper editors and critics all over 
the country, and send them regularly 
little tissue slips containing notices 
printed in imitation of the typewriter. 
These were originally sent out under 
a one-cent stamp to save postage, but 
the results were so unsatisfactory that 
the two-center was adopted instead. 
Of course the cost is something enot 
mous, as the lists are large and the 
slips are sent out quite frequently, but 
the returns must justify the extra out 
lay, as nobody has gone back to the 
old plan. In fact, the one-cent stamp 
was hugely illogical for that particular 
purpose, as the imitation of the type- 
writer was intended to give the i 
closure a personal air which was at 
once defeated by the appearance of 
the envelope. Even marked papers 
mailed by the dramatic agents at pres 
ent are supplied with two-cent stamps. 
They attract attention and make the 
package seem extra important.” —Vew 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 

~—> _ 
SIGNS ON TREES. 

In June, 1893, the first formal notice of signs 
posted on trees was taken by the Tree Planting 
and Fountain Society of Brooklyn. From that 
time to the present a steady, persistent effort 
has been made to cause the removal of all signs 
posted on trees. The success has been gratify- 
ing, and the relations existing between the so- 
ciety and the parties whose signs were so post- 
ed, with few exceptions, have been pleasant. 
The removal of signs from trees in Brooklyn 
may now be considered as an a 
fact. It is not claimed that signs and bills post- 
ed on trees necessar ly injure them. A placard 
tied to a tree with a string around the body will 

cause no injury. But most of the signs fastened 
to trees injure them. All disfigure them. If 
the people were allowed in any way to post 
signs on trees or on boxes around them, it 
would constitute the entering wedge.—Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Times 

ee 

It is the persevering man who wins. One 
must get a hold and not let go. He must not 
be discouraged if returns be not so large at 
first. It is not the easiest thing in the world to 
get acquainted with the publicinaday. The 
public, like money, is a bit shy. It wants to get 
used to namesand things. This takes time.— 
Newspaper Maker. 
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BOOMS. 

Booms have their use. They attract a crowd 
of speculators and stimulate business. But in 
most instances they are a good deal like a 
spree. When the p Maer de has spent its force 
and the reaction sets in, the city is likely to be 
as prostrate as the toper recovering from ex- 
cesses. While some people have made a good 
deal of money, a pond many people have lost 
all they had. Not iabsequanthe years pass be- 
fore complete recovery and a healthy growth 
of business, There is a better mode of adver- 
tising a city than the instigation of a boom 
Could municipal officers get it into their heads 
that a low rate of taxation would do more to 
advertise a city than all the booms they could 
get up, and pursue a policy in accordance with 
this fact, they could lay themselves under ever- 
lasting obligations to their fellow citizens. 
Suppose, for example, that the rate of taxation 
in Rochester was one per cent. Would it not 
be heralded far and near? Would not in- 
dustries in other cities weighted down with a 
rate two or three times one per cent make haste 
to establish themselves Rcoot — Rocheste> 
(N. Y.) Post Express. 

a 
AS A SCIENCE, 

Advertising is not a science. Science deals 
with known forces moving in known channels 
and producing known results. Advertising, 
therefore, as a general term, can not be con- 
sidered as having reached a scientific basis. 
Yet each individual advertiser can make adver- 
tising for himself virtually a science if he will 
adopt scientific methods in his investigation. 
Se ling conditions must be accurately studied. 
Selling methods adapted to those conditions 
must be carefully planned. It may be safely 
said that no two businesses are precisely alike 
and, therefore, the methods that may have 
proved highly successful with one advertiser 
may produce failure when employed without 
change for another business. Preliminary 
study of all the conditions by a man of experi- 

ence, while it may cost a few hundred dollars, 

will in nine cases out of ten save thousands of 
dollars of advertising expenditure later on.— 
Advertising Experience. 








to save the cost 
of a new suit or 
overcoat is—let 
us have the old one to be cleaned, 
We will return it. looking like new. 
Shall we call? 

A. F. BORNOT & BRO. 
FRENCH SCOURING AND OY CING 
1TTH ST. AND FAIRMOUNT AVE, 
535 Chestnut Street. 


1 
1714 North Broad 
106 South Tenth Street. 
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SOLOMON'S BABIES. 


Tue Quincy. ) 
American and European Plans; 500 Rooms. | 
2g0 Columbus avenue. 
Boston, Mass., March 19, 1899. ) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I inclose clipping from the financial adver- 
tising columns of a Boston om. It is a 


Antilinois Boy 


was asked to write an essay on Masonry, and 
this is what he wrote: ‘‘King Solomon was 
an awfully wise man, and one day two 
women came to bim, each holding the leg of 
a baby, and each claiming it. ing Selomon 
called for bis machete, and was going to 
Weylerize the poor. innocent, little baby and 
give each woman a piece of it, when one 
woman said, ‘Stop. Solomon, let the old ba 
have it. it -I “a have a, whole baby 


f. .King Solomon — pa father 
of Masons;. he. had 700 wives: an 


Lady Friends 


and that’s why there ate Zo many, Masons in 
the world. My pa thinks Solomon was a 
warm member, aud T think he was hot stuff 
myself.”” That boy was all right; he didn’t 
know much about Masonry, but he mude his 
gesay interesting. Our free. book is interest- 
ing also, because it contains so much infor- 
mation tbat is useful. whether you ever 
trade in wheat and stocks on a margin or 
not. Wheat below 70 cents looks very tempt- 
ing, and 1000 bushels—margined $25—bought 
now, looks likely to prove very profitable. 
Send for oyr free book and le@rn how 


Howard, Croshy & Co,, “s.<tox ast 


sample of the idiotic style of advertising used 
by some otherwise enterprising firms. Very 
truly, FRANK N. HOLLINGSWORTH. 





‘ ome 
MORE ABOUT GERMAN PAPERS. 
Saacinaw, E.S., Mich., March 25 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The recent editorial in the New York Suv, 
concerning the German press in the United 

States, could only emz anate from avery narrow- 

minded “‘ jingo organ,”’ and can not be proven 

by facts. On the contrary, the Germ: 4. press 
in this country is more powerful to-day than it 
ever was before. That some German pi ipe rs in 
this veges! / are not successful is due in a larg 
degree to the same cause why so many English 
papers are not successful—they are not run on 
mcdern business methods. It is a mistaken 
idea that only those who emigrated from Ger- 
many read German papers, which can be veri- 
fied by any one taking a little pains to investi- 
gate. The majority of the second and third 
generations are as fond of German reading as 
are the emigrants themselves. In this city and 
vicinity less than one-third of the German speak- 
ing and reading people are foreign born, and 
the same or similar conditions prevail in other 
places where German papers are successfu! 
The circulation of the paper I am connected 
with is larger to-day than it ever was before, 
and at the same time there are just as many or 
more outside papers, printed in the German 
language, read here as ever. German is taught 
in the public schools, along with the language 


» 1899. 
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of the land, both in the city and country, and 
more German classes are added every year 
This all does not look as though the Germar 
language was sinking into oblivion in this 
country, although the German emigration has 
fallen off for the past few years. I will remark 
here, that the entire force of my paper, pub- 
lishers, editors and compositors, with one ex 
ception in the business d epartment, consisting 
of a dozen people, are al! born in this country, 
some from parents born in this country. The 
German press has a greater influence in this 
country to-day than ever before, and if general 
advertisers would make more use of the Get 
man papers, they would soon learn the benefits 
gained therefrom. Advertisers like the Chas 
A. Vogeler Co., of Baltimore and others, that 
have used the German papers for years, would 
not continue year after year, if they could not 
see resuits. As a general rule the German 
paper is cleaner in its contents than the aver- 
age English paper, being careful to avoid all 
sensational and irksome reading, which is one 
reason for its stronghold in the family circle. 
Yours truly, C. REITTER. 
“o 
MEDICAL AND ‘ ETHICAL” 
TION CLAIMS. 
New York, March 27, 1899 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your article of February 22nd on “ The 
Medical Journals,” you quote the following 
circulation from the American Newspaper 
Directory, December, 1898 : 

Journal of the American Medical As- 
RROD oescccsaeeccwen' 
a Medical Journal can 

ew York Medical Journal ..... ..... 
Medic Be RCO ..5...0:ccc0eserceess : 
the same ic is reported an interview 
Mr. Wood, " the Medical Record, in 


1 the following questions and answers are 


CIRCULA- 








! 





n 
““How about the Aledical Record?” was 
asked 

Mr. Wood replied: ‘‘ The circulation given 
in this article (4,000) is about one-fourth of the 
correct circulation. As a matter of fact, we 
issue never less than 15,000 weekly.’ 

To an advertiser who wrote for rates, etc., I 
refer to PRINTERS’ INK of March 8, 1899, Mr. 
Wood is reported to have said: ‘‘ The cir- 
culation of the Aledica? Record is larger than 
that of any other three weekly papers com- 
bined,”’ 

I have given above the circulation accorded 
by the American Newspaper Directory, De- 
cember, 1808, to three other weekly papers as 
7,500 to each, making combined circulation of 





Now, let me quote the circulation claimed by 
the publishers of these three weekly medical 
—_ ations 
> New Vv ork AMledical /ournal,D. 
ton "* Co., is vouched for as issuing 
weekly. The Journal of the American ; 
cal A ssociationstates in their issue of February 
4, 1899: ‘* The Journal’s circulation is now 
11,000 copies weekly.”” The Philadelphia Med/- 
1! Journa/, in its prospectus appe ring in the 





Journal, < nogae this statement: ‘‘ At least 


I each number will be dis- 
tributed e a: week during 1899.’ So that by 
these statements of the publishers of these 
three journals their combined circulation is 


10,000 CO 





f 


4,00 

I understand that these circulations are 
vouched for as regular weekly issues, not made 
up by great extra issues of ‘‘ Winter Resorts ”’ 
or “‘ Summer Resorts”? published or sent out 
during the year. 

Who will charge these publications with 
deliberate falsehood ? DisGustED, 
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Sos Cnageles Times 


Is the great daily paper of the southwest. It is read in 
Southern California, Arizona and New Mexico. 


~_ 


Sos Chigeles Cimes 


It is read by all the English speaking people in Northern 
Mexico. It is the one American paper circulated in that 


country. 


7 — { eel D 


Qos Cingeles Cimes 


im 


Makes a lower rate in proportion to the quality and quantity 
of its circulation than any paper printed in the western half 


of the United States. 


Will be glad to send rates and a few cold-blooded facts to 


every wideawake business men. 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, Eastern Agents, 
59 Tribune Buildiny, New York. 


87 Washington SL, Chicago. 




































CALLS ‘“‘ POSITION" A FALLACY. 

A popular fallacy is that ‘‘ position” is very 
important. The advertiser thinks if he can 
stick what he has to say under a man’s nose he 
will make him read it. This isa gross error. 
It results in making our newspapers less at- 
tractive typographically because of the posi- 
tions demanded and given. As a matter of 
fact, the advertisements are going to be care- 
fully considered by only those who have inter- 
estin them. The man on whom you have to 
thrust your ad will pay little attention to it. 
The New York Hera/d, which probably is the 
hest advertising medium in the United States, 
prints nearly all the advertisements in its Sun- 
dy edition on a supplement, which one may 
throw in the waste basket and never examine 
if he is so disposed. Nevertheless thousands 
of people buy the paper just to read this de- 
partment. The idea that “ top of column, next 
to reading matter,’’ “‘ following reading mat- 
ter,’ or cther specified positions bring greater 
returns is false. A newspaper which must give 
these positions finds its columns cut up and 
can not be as good an advertising medium, be- 
cause it is not as attractive a paper typographic- 
ally _It is of interest to patron and publisher 
that the newspaper be typographically excel- 
lent. If both strive to this end much benefit 
will accrue.— Anoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel, 





«o> a 
THE ‘*‘ FAIR” MAN. 

The standard of measurement, whether ap- 
plied to a cobbler on the bench, a newsboy on 
the street, a clerk in a store, physician, Se 
or salesman has been ng changed anc 
elevated in the past ten y Then 2 i 
man stood a fair chance. the bool ‘ 








Now 


man gets but a few rungs away from the bot- 
tom of the ladder, and has to content himself 
with the ordinary necessaries of life with a 


poor show of ever making more than a com- 
fortable living.—OAio Merchant. 


Snel 
IF you are selling $1,000 a week at a gross 





profit of 25 per cent, and can increase the sales 
to $1,2 250 at. acost Of $50 for advertising, you 
are a clear $12.50 ahead. Rent and clerk hire, 


light and heat and interest alk go on just the 


same, whether you sell $1,000 or $1 ,250.— Bates 


PRINTERS’ INK. 









“THE PRESS MAN,” 

This functionary is an outgrowth of the 
ern newspaper rather than of the theater, 
existence is simply an evidence that managers 
know how to take advantage of those tenden- 
cies in journalism which conservative papers 
describe as ‘‘yellow.” The “‘ press man’ 
must be a person who can feed the columns 


mod- 
His 





the newspapers with good stories about the 

company or its principal members. If Miss 

Flossie tiigh hick sprains her ankle the “‘ pres 

man ”’ must get half a column, with her picture, 

into each of the papers. If the town has one 

of those old-fashioned papers that do not cele- a 
brate the private lives of actors, he must man- 

age to squeeze at least a paragraph into it 

He must keep the company before the people 





good press man commands a salary of 
$100 a week, and he earns every cent of it 
Sc: thner’s Magazine. 


ICE. , 


frozen 


a al 
IN FORMS OF 


Artificial ice is commonly in bloc 
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Mile. Diard as Zerlina 


WHERE THE J 
mom.t4] JAXON OPERA CO. fists 
IS NOW PRESENTING S., FTL, Sab, 





MATINEE EVERYDAY) oy QO 7WKIC. 


FRA ALL 
DIAVOLO),.#: 


RESERVED. 








EVERY AFTERNOON 
25 Cts. 


BON OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY REMEMBER. COMME 


RARE BARGAINS| . 
SELLING OUT 
| THE 

ENTIRE 
EVERYTHING 25 Cts. 


WHAT HOUSE? 


PARK THEATER, 





HOUSE 








MARCH 16, 17, 18 


MATINEE EVERY DAY, 


BOHEMIAN 
GIRL. 


OPERA* 


AND EVENING 

MATINEES 
& EVENINGS 
NO HIGHER. 


WITH MONDAY MATINEE 














HOW ONE 


THEATE}! 


A DVERTISEs 
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NOTES. 


THE Minneapolis (M (Minn.) 7imes prints each 
day a.coupon good for one cent in payment for 
purchases made at the establishments of any of 
its advertisers, 

SNELLENBURG & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
a large Easter lily in the window, which when 
closed hides the head and bust of a wax maid- 
en. Every few minutes the petals slowly un- 
fold to display this bust. 

Tue Weekly Railroad Press,of 108 Fulton 
street, New York, is a new newspaper devoted 
to railroad men and their families as well as to 
the interests of railroad officials generally. Its 
object is to cultivate a closer relation between 
railway corporation and railway employee. 
Con Annis is advertising manager. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: An attractive 
show-window display is now to be seen at 
Shoneman Bros., Philadelphia. There is a 
full-sized figure of a daintily clad skirt dancer, 
operated automatically in such a way as to 
cause the figure to revolve and very naturally 
raise first one leg and then the other in a modest 
skirt dance. It displays lingerie and costume 
in a marked way. 

An association of leading advertisers has 
been formed, under the title of the American 
Society of National Advertisers, with the 
membership limited to one individual in each 
competitive line of business. The officers are 
as follows: Frederick W. Gardner, ‘‘Gar- 
land Stoves and Ranges,’’ chairman , Henry 
L. Kramer, ‘‘ Cascarets,”’ vice-~ chairman ; Ed- 
ward B. Mowe r, ‘‘ Quaker Oats,’”’ chairman of 
Executive Committee; Truman W. Crosby, 

‘Fairy Soap,” ‘Gold Dust’? and “ Cotto- 
lene,” secretary, and Joseph R. Kathrens, 

Pabst Beer ”’ and “ Best Tonic,”’ treasurer. 
New York Tribune. 

A MODEL of new design for advertising the 
Rock Island Railroad is in the office of Chief 
Clerk Bainter of the passenger department, 
The model is a section of the interior of a 
depot on which is a large map showing the 
main line and branches of the Rock Island 
Railroad. In front of the map stands a typical 
Westerner half facing the map and studying a 
time-table which he holds in his hand. The 

prospective traveler is attired in a long heavy 
ulster with a high collar. He wears a broad- 
brimmed slouch hat and cow-hide boots. ‘The 
whole model is inches high by 14 inches in 
width, The figure of the man is 18 inches high. 
It is compose d of a material which is a good 
—— of the material used by sculptors 

he designs will be placed in hotels and other 
places.—7ofeka (Kan.) Capitad. 

Ernest F, BrrmMincuam, of New Brighton, 














S.1., filed a petition in bankruptcy in the 
United States District Court in Brooklyn on 
Monday. giving a list of thirteen creditors to 





whom he owes $15,395.68. He declart s he has 
no assets, either real or personal. He asserts 
that he is in the advertising business in Nev w 
Yo ork. He is the proprietor of the Fourth 
‘ate, published at 19 Park place, and the News 
pp published at St. George, S.I. The 
largest creditor mentioned in the petition is 
Sarah White Schenck, of Brooklyn, who se- 
cured a judgment against the petitioner in the 
United States Supreme Court in December, 

1808, for $3,277.79. Other creditors are J. y 
Little & Co., printers, on promissory note for 
printing $2,735.93 3 eng 00 Knapp & Co 

on a judgment, $56.96; George F. Morrill. 
Jamaica Plains, M: ass., $2,800 ; S. Birming- 
ham, $100; Mead E. Stone, $275; N 
Marsh, $800 ; Daniel M. Birmingham, § ys 
Charles W. Hunt, $150; Leander H. Crall, 
$s0, and Daniel W. Birmingham, for wages as 
clerk, $300. Charles E., Hubbell was appoint- 














ed referee by Judge Thomas, and a meeting of 
creditors has been called by him for April 7th. 
—New York Sun. 

Ir is knowing when to hold on that makes 
an advertising man invaluable to an advertiser 
who is solving his first new problem, ‘“‘ Ripans 
Tabules”’ were persistently advertised for 
years. They kept at it, put in money right 
along, although the sales were ridiculously 
low —presently they commenced to climb, 
slowly at first, but each month showed 
“*Ripans”’ were climbing up to the expense 
mark, Then the advertising manager put on 
his hustling clothes and commenced to push 
with all his might. ‘‘Ripans’’ commenced to 
soar into the thousands, became a marvel, and 
the drug world couldn’t stop it. They knew 
when to hold on. Many another would have 
thrown up the sponge, possibly have gone 
broke, left the thing alone and gone out into 
the world an advertising cynic. Advertising 
is all right ; a panacea for any business ill, but 
it is the man who knows when to hold on who 
gets the rich fruits that come to those who 
know how to advertise. Don’t let go, but hold 
; keep your grip ; you may have to let up a 
tle every once in a while, but let it be to take 
a better hold.—7he Western Druggist. 





: a ae 
ed Advertisements. 





Classi 


Advertisements wider this head twolivesor wore 
without display, 25centsaline. Must 
hauded + one week: in advance 


WANT 


Ww: E be ¢ me and sell letters replying to ads. 

ESS LETTER XC HANGE. Sta. E, N.Y. 
FECT half-tone cuts, 1 col.. $1; larger, Wc. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

















ie CCE SSF" TL mans ager ot daily n’w’p’r, now en- 
waged ears’ en filtedge references, 
secks new position. “S.C. C.,” Printers’ Ink. 


hs T-CLASS. makers on royalty for new 
thes washing machine. American patent. 








TH! ESYWOSH CoO., LTD., Plymouth, England. 
DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. Rested sugges- 

4 tions on illustrating: _ w a dvertise- 

ments for silverware. “*MANAG ER? * Box 7 





Meriden, Conn. 


\ * ANTED—Case of health that R'l'P*A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


WV 4NTED Retail merchants in every line of 

business to send for sample page of Mar 
riner’s Combination Day-Book (copyrighted); 
practical, simple; combines day-book, cash-book 
and journal; only book a d except ledger. 
J. E. MARRINER, Berlin, N.H 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 15 Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula 
tion wee wy ; other Western oe ly ape Ts same 
rate. Catalogue on CHIC 
NE WwW SPAP 9 R UNION, 10 Seame e St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


\ ’ ANTED—An assistant in the advertising de- 

partment of the Ripans Chemical Compa 
ny. Salary $20 a week yill pay more when the 
servicesare worth more. Personal applications 
will not be considered. Write, stating experience 
had and giving references. Those who fail to 
read this announcement and to observe its cor 
ditions have no chance of obtaining the position 
Address RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, No. 19 
Spruce St., New York. 


7 paper dealer and mill owners: 

I have several large paper orders to place, 
aggregating in all between $10,000 and $15,000 
If you are sellinga poor grade of news, colored 
cover or manila or wrapperor tag or a fine grade 
of thin machine finished paper, write me. I will 
tell you the Spey, size, weight and quantity 
wanted on eac 

I want to buy ‘direct from mills if I can and so 
save the middleman’s profit, 

pay cash the day paper is delivered a: 
examined. Address WM. JOHNSTON, =. 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce Street, N.Y. City. 
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\ 7 ANTED—A position on a live daily newspa- 

per in the Mi ddle West. Iam 25 years old, 

a university graduate, and have had considera 

ble experience in newspaper work. Want a place 

as night editor, telegraph editor, city editor or 

po in a city of 35,100 people’ or less. Tama 

copy and proofreader anda rapid writer ; 

a ee a of hard work or long hours. Good 

references and recommendations. Address *S,” 
Box 557, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GREAT money maker. I have an advertis- 
F ing idea which has made for me over $1,500 
net. They were the easiest dollars | ever earned. 
I remember with much tenderness 250 of them 
aan came in one month when I lay flat on my 
back in bed. Any man of ordinary intelligence 
fivinee4 in atown where there is a first-class print- 
ing office can work it. I’il send you samples and 
full information for $1. upon examination 
you wish to take hold of it, I will also extend 
you full privileges to do so under the copyright 
which | hold. The $1 pays for this also. If you 
wish to get on the inside of something entirely 
outside the realm of the “ visionary,” something 
whivh has been crystalized into fact and coined 
into hundreds of good hard dollars, \ ou’ll let me 
hear from you. have another good thing in 
the advertising line which has brought me a nice 
lot of business, one Chicazo concern alone hav- 
ing ordered 65,000 of them in past two years. If 
you want both these ideas send $2. Only sold to 
one party ina town. Address EM RSON DEPUY, 
510 Manhattan Building, Des Moines, la. 





I AM not out of a job, but | want to make a 
change. I can mak» myseif valuable to any 
concern that wants to do good advertising. Iam 
28 years old, of pleasing address, a good conver- 
sationalist and a college graduate. Have been 
in the advertising business six years. Two years 
of that time I was associated as partner’ with 
Mr. Wolstan Dixey, formerly of New York bvt 
now advertisiz nz Manag< rifor the » National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. At present I am 
with Mr. Charles F. Jones of New York City. 
These men stand at the head of the advertising 
profession, and I am glad to be identified w = 
them. lunderstand the principles of advertis- 
ing thoroughly. Fora long time I have been im 
the current of the most advanced ideas in adver- 
tising. I know howto write attractive, forcible 
advertising matter and see that it is rightly il- 
lustrated and printed. I know how to plan an 
appropriation and place it advantageously. I 
can do good correspondence. My experience has 
not been limited to any one direction. I want to 
connect myself with a reliable, progressive con- 
cern whose advertising I can dig into and make 
asuccess. I do not care to make any move, how- 
ever, except with the idea of permanency 1 pre- 
fer to stay in or ne: ar New York, but am willing 
to go anywhere so long »1s the salary is right. If 
you want a man with oviginal ideas, a man capa- 
bie of putting new life into your business, a man 
who will be a many times his salary ‘to you, 
I shall be glad to k pfrom you, can furnish 
sound ousiness erences, ““EVEKETT,” Box 
2163, New York City 

I he sartily rec ommend this gentleman.— CHAS. 
¥. Jones. So do I.—WoLsTaNn DIXEY. 

_ ~7o = 


SIGN ADVERTISING. 


PULLFTIN, tence and wall. HUMPHRYS AD- 
> SIGN Co., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


















ADE DITORS. 
Y OU send us your copy ; we edit and criticise 
it. Write for booklet. THE PUBLIC EYE, 

Box 413, Madison, Wis. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN. 
LL recognize the fac ot, “If a reliable paper is 
See 


i for sale, DAVID. _knows about 
“ Newspaper Bargains.’ 
iain ainnierteoniine 
SUPPLIES. 


‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink Ape 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO,, L’t’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Secclid aioe 
to cash buyers. 


o -——_ 
ADDRESSF. S AND ADDRESSING. 


YLASSIFIED ADDRESSES— Agents, invalids, 

trades,ete. Authentic Ege a arr State 

class, quantity and secure rates. F.R. CARTER, 
tne., 114 W. 34th St., New York. 








PUBLISHERS’ “ye 


E P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau ‘ew York, sells 
4e publishing businesses, a publishers. 








— +e) 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
LASSIFIED addresses, doctors, lawyers, gilt- 
edge commercial houses, ete., all warranted 
up to date. For rates address CLEMENT & 
MENT, Montreal, Canada. 

——-- > 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
@TEREOTYPE outfits $15 up; new method ; 
‘ — pe elec tros. Also cheap cut making 








TOCESS ; etchin Cirealars for stamp. 
i. KAHRS, ! 0 ‘East i St., New York. 
— 





ADVERTISING PLATES. 


“HE dollars will take ——, Fe mee aves if you 

let us make your advertising plate ‘ol- 

umbia plates print like type % OL, Baia P RE 8S 
ASSOCLATIC pe 150 Worth St., New York. 


NEWSPAPER MET- "ALS . 


spgir estes RS, business managers and foremen 
of newspapers : 3 peed avons “* Better News- 
paper Making,” is of nterest to you. Send 
for it (free). E. W. BL ATCHFORD & CO. \Chicag ° 








ee 
BILLPOSTING “AND DISTRIBUTING. 


\ ’ E give efficient service at reasonable cost— 

distributing, sign tacking, sampling ani 
outdoor advertising in Atlanta and nearby 
towns. E. B. BRIDGERS ADV. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 








NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


EF IR latest newspaper spenipre taal use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN SPAPER D1 
RECTORY, issued March 1, 1899. e “ave dollars. 





Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. ’P. ROWELL 
& CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTERS, 








1 O00 FOR $1.3 envelopes printed. 
’ Samples 2c. N,Amsterdam,N.Y. 
F you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DVERTISING scheme, $30 a week easy. Plan 
2 cents. STAN AL L EN, Amherstburg, Ont. 


\ TINE for gentlefolk. We have as good goods 
as your money can buy. The list is too 
long to publish, will send it fora po | CC. E. 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 
1*, 
N. E WSPAPERS WAN TED. 


»>Y clients of C. F. Dav id, confide sntial newspa- 

» per broker, Abington, Mass 

In Northwestern States, reliable wee kly news 
paper plants, $2,000 and upward. 

Good paying weekly properties—one very reli- 
able Republican weekly—east of Chicago. 

In New York State, reliable weekly and job 
printing plants. 

Massachusetts propositions, also New England 
—— in good demand 

Address, with full partic ulars and price, C. F. 
DAVID, Abington, Mass. 
pi 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] | SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,.New York. Service good and prompt. 
\ 7E have cuts to illustrate all advertising 
Prices very low. Send for catalogue. 
State business. STANDARD ELECTROTYPE Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


RT ENGRAVING CO.,, Riverdale, Md. Half- 
tone and zine ete hing, high grade work. 
Reasonable prices, promptness. Plant in opera- 
tion day and night. Send for samples & discount. 


| ALF-TONES 12c. sq. inch. Deeply etched, 

high-grade printing plates our specialty. 
Facilities for prompt delivery of large orders 
unsurpassed. Correspondence invited. Sam- 
ples furnished. COLUMBIA PHOTO-ENG. CO., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


N30 States, a with job plants from $1,750 
to $8,000. Will be sold on proper terms. What 
do nag want 
wo splendid propositions in dailies in New 
mt... $7,500, one $17,500—on reasonable 
terms to reliabl a — Such opportunities are 
seldom to be fou 
Dailies and - in ae parts of U.8., whole 
interests or part interest 
One great chance left in Alabama ; pay 8 $4,000 
to $5,000 a year. Cash required down about $4,000. 
Write for my — list, give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to pay 
—, 
F. DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
P - rs, Abington, Mass., 26 years’ experience. 








o> 
FOR SALE. 


| es SALE—Ten R‘I‘P*A‘N’S for 5cents at drug- 
ists’, One gives relief. 


| Oe SALE- In Southern Cal. \& int. in good 
weekly. “‘CAL.,” Printers’ Ink. 


48 ?GAIN—The TRANSCRIPT new apaper and job 

) office (est. 1882) at — N. J. (pop. 10,000), 

only ™. =r or, for sale ata a ‘rifice. Address 
Cc. E. V ANSEE, Millville, N. J. 


36 00 will buy half interest in trade 
Is per, peer over $5,000 per year 
net. Buyer to a ke charge of the paper at salary 
of $1,500 per year. Owner must sell on account 
of ill health. “An exceptional bargain for the 
a man. Address “H. W.,” care Printers’ 
ak. 


YRINTING outfit. “Suitable for small job office. 
consisting of 95 cases of up-to-date type; 8 
stands. The bulk of type used but a short time, 
Some fonts and borders brand new, everything 
except press and paper cutter. We need the 
space and will sell ata bargain. C = or address 
S. F. MYERS CO., 48-50 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


NHANCE OF A LIFETIME. Patent medicine 
business for sale. Owner compelled to make 
sacrifice for satisfactory business reasons. Well 
established, widely advertised and paving. The 
pre’ liminary work has been done, the first outlay 
made, and the business is now ready to earn 
money. Advertising contracts paid in advance, 
with two hundred newspapers, for large space, 
will be turned over to purchaser. Remedies of 
wonderful merit. Hundreds of testimonials. 
The best thing of the kind in the South. $5,000 
cash requirea. Write to-day for particulars if 
you are prepared to buy. CRABTREE’S AGENCY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


<e> 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; tye. 61, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 5c. ag. line. 


4 0% WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. KNTEKPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sample free. 


I [one NEWS ads bring big results. Cire’n 3,500 
daily. Write for rates. New Brunswick, NJ. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
4X tothe amount of $10 or more is entitled to 
receive the paper for one year. 


AVE a monthly business talk with your cus- 
tomers by monthly card calendars, made 

for newspape r offices doing job printing. Sam- 
ples free. COURIER PUB. CO., Rochester, N. H. 


DVERTISERS’ cuts and plates. Send to us 
ms for prices on electrotype or stereotype cuts. 
Equipment large, facilities first class, workman- 
ship the finest. CHICAGU NEWSPAPER UNION, 
Nos. 87 to 93 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Il 


| only twocents monthly (50 cents yearly) 
ou can be kept thoroughly posted and up 
to date on all live advertising matters, by sub- 
scribing to Pusiicity. Subscribers this month 
will receive 15 months’ copies. MORISON’S AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, Hull, England. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right pa Ca age Mage is. a Corre- 
oP ondence 80) EO. P. 
cows A ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 figeess St., 
lew Y¥ 











ADVERTISING NOVELTIAS. 


A» NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVEL- 
OPE CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


\ ’ ATCHES for every purpose, 7ic. and up. 
Cat. free. CANTON CO,, Eastport, N. Y. 


ETTER opener ; “‘nickeled steel; ad stamped 
on handle. 4H. D. . D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 


LL about adve reaiog rtising novelties, 9g ete. 
d THE NOVELTY GUID#, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Send 5c. for sample rd, No free cc pies. 


I OW Price Advertising Novelties with genuine 
4 merit. Something new every da Write 
for ae and catalogue. THK W TEHEAD 
&uH CO., Newark, N. J. 


7 EW and original designs in leather nov oes. 
4 Memorandum books, card cases, etc. Man- 
ifold books of special forms. WM. Bh, RISCH & 
CO., 14 8. 5th St., Philadelphia. 
poe the purpose of ee announcements 

of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 
Se aa 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


P ONES. 








J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 

e 

Mes & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 

4 

66 A D”-ER'S Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des Moines. 


I IXEY has given up ‘up the ge general field and says, 
“ Send your orde rs to Jones.’ 


a S, booklets, ete. Sample aa $1. CHAS. A. 
WOOLFOLK, Louisville, Ky. 


p4a medicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


EE Chas. F. Jones’ page advertisement in an- 
other part of this issue. 


66 (XUSTER,” designer rr adsmith, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn. Chalk plates recoated, L 
cent per square inch. 


LBERT H. SNYDER-CAR CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 


lee only writer of exclusively medical and 
dru advertis ig. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


H, 1 IRELAND, 925 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 
e writes, designs and places adv’ mts, “ Oth- 
er Peoples’ Upinions ” of his his work for a stamp. 


WANT to write four ad ads, trial, for #1. 

(New customers only.) if they don’t suit Ili 
do fair—return your dol C ARCHIE DOI 
SON, Clinton, Ky. 


T “KNOW THE ROPES.” 

My work brings business to and saves money 
for my New York clients— why not for you! 
A. PARTLAN, Advertiser, 

“Takes care of it all.” 626 Temple Court. 


{* McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 

view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full pene at —_ one a magazine ads for ~ * 
& W. Jer ‘Pittsburg § ). 
CH ARLES. RUST TIN BATES, Vande rbilt Bi NY. 


FROcesets, circulars and other nae 
matter prepared free and printed at low 
rates. Arguments that convince, printing that, 
attracts, prices that please. Winner of several 
rizes in various contests. Printe ry established 

years. Corre: espondence invited. I can inter- 
est you. FRANK E. MOYNAHAN, Danvers Mir- 
ror General Printery, Danvers, Mass, 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
ey writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get up an advertisement or boo let or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personai 
supervision. 1 am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on asmali tal for a copy of 
my large postal WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ lak Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City, 
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f Circulation of 


nita Eagle 


ted «wf this paper for one year from January 1, 1898, 
havi! been as stated below: 






































—, lis 
Statement of the 
July August | September; October | November | December yaar 
— WEEKLY EAGLE 
165CO 14250] 13800] 13950] 13900 for the Year 1898 
16460| 15600] 14175| 14150] 13950] 13850 
16560| 15650] 14000 43950| 13850 
26320| 15600] 14500] 13860| 13950] 14000]}} January | 35260 
17500| 15450 13860| 13975 
167C0| 15300] 14200| 13840] 14000] 13800} February} 28126 
16600| 15475 13990 13870 13800 |] 
168060 13990] 13870] 13950] 13800 
16060| 15200] 13980| 14100] 14500] 13800 | March | 28100 
16040| 15200] 13900 14600] 13850|| 
15400] 13890] 13900] 13700|] 13775 April 31225 
15930] 15000 13800] 13950 
169j0| 15100] 14000| 13870] 13900] 13800 May 27700 
169;0] 16360] 13980] 13850 13800 | 
170°0 13900] 13900] 13950 13633 po 27590 
160:0| 15100] 13890| 14060] 13925] 13800 
16060} 16000] 13900 13980| 13800] 4, esres 
15000| 14880] 13680] 13900| 140005 y 5 
15900] 14900 13870| 13850 
159C0| 14950] 14000| 13800] 14300] 13800} August | 27775 
159(0} 14950] 13890| 13926 13800 
15900 13790] 13680] 13900] 13800|||September| 27700 
159§0| 14950] 138565| 14200] 13000] 13800 
16%0| 14400] 13960 13000] 13800 Il october | 34760 
sdb 14350] 14200] 13980] 13850! 14200 
1594 14950 13980] 13900 
158(0| 14300] 13870] 13800] 14200| 13800 |] November; 28000 
16910] 14950] 13900| 13950 43800 
15940 13840] 13676] 13900] 13800] December) 35000 
16840| 14250] 13790] 14060] 13850] 13800 
16%9' 14160 13800 Total 366965 
163400 | 390325 364520 | 363320 | 361880 | 373625 ||| av'g Weekly 7057 











512,859 


14,147 


) 


Business Manager EaGue. 


vith Special Agency, 


The Rookery, 
Chicago. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

(2 Issued every Wednesday. ‘en centsa copy. 
Subscription “ase five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollarsa hundred. No back numbers 

t# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t# If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 

‘s::bseribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. special 
position whan | five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 


Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, FE. C. 


“NEW YORK, APRIL 5, 1800. _ 








THE best way to advertise is to use 
generous space in a few good publica- 
tions. 





FIND out the best mediums, the 
ones that reach the trade you want, 
and then stick to them. 


A COMPARATIVELY small list of pub- 
lications and large space in these 
publications seems to be the best plan. 

THE man who uses large space in a 
few media creates the impression on 
the public mind that he is advertising 
a great deal more than he really is. 





THE Packer’s Tar Soap little girl 
in the April magazines is one of the 
sweetest and most unhackneyed child- 
faces that an advertiser has ever used. 





THE Binghamton (N. Y.) Chronicle 
has just issued a pamphlet called 
“How and Why Advertising Pays.” 
It appears to be an excellent booklet 
for distribution among country mer- 
chants, being written in an interesting 
style, and giving space to anecdotes of 
Dr. Ayer, Hembold, Barnum, Genin 
the Hatter, Stewart and other adver- 
tisers. While those who have been 
constant readers of the Little School- 
master will regard much of the matter 
as having been “rehashed,” that fact 
does not detract from the unhackneyed 
manner in which it is presented. 








WHEN a newspaper’s circulation is 
a mystery it seldom pays to solve it. 
—Profitable Advertising. 
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IN arecent issue, after enumerating 
all the papers printed south of a line 
drawn across the continent through 
the cities of San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia, that were 
thought to have any chance at all of 
being awarded the distinction of being 
the one paper in the section referred 
to that gives an advertiser better serv- 
ice than any other in proportion to the 
price charged, PRINTERS’ INK invited 
any observer of Southern journalism 
who thought he could mention another 
paper that should have a place on the 
list to send in the name and his rea- 
sons for thinking so well of the appa- 
rently unknown “gem of purest ray 
serene.” In response to this invitation 
a tall, dignified, handsome man came 
into the office one day, and, producing 
the mutilated page of PRINTERS’ INK 
whereon the invitation had been print- 
ed, proceeded to draw out a pencil and 
to write with a bold and very distinct 
hand the words, Galveston ews. 


tO 
TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 
Office of 

L. B. BakER MANUFACTURING Co., 

Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties. [ 

Racine Junction, Wis., March 24, 1899. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you refer us to any advertising agency 
which makes a specialty of handling trade 
paper advertising? Yours truly, 

L. B. BAKER MANUFACTURING Co., 
Per L. B. Baker, Secretary. 

The Manufacturers’ Advertising 
Bureau, 126 Liberty street, New York, 
and the Trade Paper Advertising 
Agency, 150 Nassau street, New York, 
are two concerns making a specialty 
of writing and placing advertisements 
in trade publications. 


ONE SENSIBLE MEDICAL 
JOURNAL. 
Cuicaco, March 14, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For the past four or five years we have re- 
sponded to every request from the publishers 
of the American Newspaper Directory and 
furnished a sworn detailed statement of our cir- 
culation. We, on January 6, 1899, furnisheda 
sworn detailed statement from January, 1898, 
to December, 1898, inclusive, indicating a 
weekly average of 11,270 copies. Our circula- 
tion at this writing is 12,200 copies weekly. 

Very truly yours, 
JouRNAL AMERICAN MEDICAL Ass’N. 

Will C. Braun, Manager Adv. Department. 

Even a discriminating layman who 
glances over the pages of the Journal 
can discern that it is a publication of 
merit; medical advertisers seem to 
think so too, to judge from the amount 
of advertising it carries, 
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DAMON’S INCUBUS. 


Office of 
“Tue EveninG News, 
Salem Mass.# 
Robin Damon, Publisher. 
Sa em, Mass., March 27, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have often wondered if advertising agents 
are actuated by a desire to give patrons good 
service or secure large commissions. This idea 
has grown into prominence because there are 
some agents who always send orders to papers 
generally known to ‘have small editions and 
willing to accept any rate offered, provided 
payment is in cash, The same agents send 
propositions to the Mews, usually one-half 
regular rates, and then express sorrow because 
we do nor take the business. The Mews has 
been printed twenty years, and it now hasa 
circulation of over 15,000, covering a wide ter- 
ritory. Naturally this paper is a good adver- 
tising medium, because it is practically the only 
paper taken by probably 60,000 people. Yet, 
although this is fully known by agents no fur- 
ther away than B a they will send out such 
business as Dr. Greene, Pe-ru-na, etc , to say 
half a dozen papers in scattered districts, pay- 
ing probably double what the service would 

cost in the Mews, and securing perhaps one- 
third the circulation. 

We are not worried because we do not get 
the orders sent to the favored list, because we 
have about all the business we want, but we 
have some curiosity to learn just how the ad- 
vertising agents justify their action. 

Yours very truly, Rosin Damon. 

Not very long ago PRINTERS’ INK 
discovered, by careful examination, that 
Mr. Robin Damon’s Evening News of 
Salem, Mass., had lower rates for ad- 
vertising on daily contracts, in propor- 
tion to circulation, than any other 
daily newspaper in the United States. 





Advertising agents generally know 
the good qualities of the Salem News. 
The trouble is not with the News. It 


is with Salem. The advertising pub- 
lic can not believe that such a dead 
town can furnish such a live paper. 
They think there must be a nigger in 
the woodpile. 
——— 
TEN MILES OF F ADV ERTISING. 

No street in the world is more plastered with 
advertising than Broadway, New York. Even 
to those recognizieg that fact, the amount does 
not appear startling until it is put into figures, 
The combined length of the two sides of 
Broadway from the Battery to Central Park is 
52,800 feet. The amount of advertising on the 
buildings and in shop windows is such that it 
would take a man between eight and ten days 
of eight hours each to read his way up one side 
and down the other.—V. YV. Evening Post. 


> 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 

“When I tell you,” said the manager of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company recently, ‘“‘that 
we advertise in three hundred and ninety-six 
South African newspapers alone, you will 
understand our system. It includes practically 
every newspaper in the world, and it would 
take me a week to give you a full explanation 
of it. We get a copy of every issue of every 
paper, and notify the publishers if there are 
any mistakes, however slight, in spelling or 
form.” —Profitable Advertising. 
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A DANGEROUS PRACTICE. 

The attention of the police has been called 
to the practice of venders of patent medicines 
throwing samples of their “‘cures’’ in doorways. 
It is regarded as a dangerous. practice, in view 
of the fact that the samples may fall into the 
hands of unsuspecting children. A case of this 
sort happened last Friday on West Fayette 
street, when a little six-year-old child picked 
up a box of pills that had been thrown into a 
doorway and ate quite a number of them, with 
the result that the little one became desperate- 
ly ill. The police state that there is no law 
prohibiting this method of advertising wares, 
but if anything serious should occur, resulting 
in illness or perhaps death, the proprietors of 
the medicine responsible could be held for dam- 
ages.—-Baltimore (| Md.) American, 


o 
COST OF ERRORS. 

‘“We have to be constantly on the alert for 
typographical errors. An error of this kind is 
likely to cost us from $10,000 to $20,000. Let 
me give you an example: One day I advertised 
a certain brand of baking powder at 30 cents a 
can. The o was left out in some manner, and 
we sold that powder all day at three cents a 
can. Another day we sold Havana cigars all 
day at 25 cents a box. In the advertisement, 
$1.25 was written, but the $1 was broken off in 
the sterotyping room. Our advertisements are 
now checked taree or four times before they 
are finally sent to the papers to be printed.”’— 
Advertising Manager Siegel-Cooper ( om- 
pany,in Textile America, 


+72, - 
ON SELECTING NAMES. 

A taking name is much to be desired for the 
purpose of designating either a business cor- 
poration or wares. A short name—one that 
will express what is wanted, and one that 
comes easily to the tongue—is always to be 
preferred. A long name, or combination of 
names, particularly if they are polysyllabic 
words, are not only a nuisance in talking, but 
become doubly so in writing. Names which 
require the full lengch of an envelope in ad- 
dressing, or which take up all the space in 
writing a check, are responsible for a lot of 
words that would not look well in print.— 
Crockery and Glass Journad. 

a ——- 
CONCENTRATION. 

The man who can concentrate his thoughts 
is the one who accomplishes something.. The 
aim of Dewey’s guns was directed toward one 
common enemy. He bore down upon Mon- 
tojo’s ships and finished the job before he at- 
tacked anything else. He didn’t scatter his 
ammunition. Neither should you. Concen- 
trate your efforts and storm one point at a 
time. If your advertising money is limited 
select the one paper that, in your opinion, 
reaches the class of people you cater to, and 
stay in it forever, adding Sneha as you can.— 
Ad Book. 

—_ inminne 

Wuen I think of the towel, the old-fashioned 
towel, that used to hang up by the printing- 
house door, I think that nobody in these days 
of shoddy can hammer iron to wear as it wore. 
The tramp, who abused it, the devil, who used 
it, the make-up and foreman, the editor (poor 
man), each rubbed some grime off while they 
puta heap on. In, over and under, ’twas 
blacker than thunder, ’twas harder than pov- 
erty, rougher than sin; from the roller sus- 
pended, it was never bended, and it flapped on 
the wall like a banner of tin. It grew thicker 
and rougher, and harder and tougher, and 
daily put on an inkier hue, until one windy 
morning, without any warning, it fell to the 
floor and was broken in two.— Burdette, 





36 
ROMANCE AND ADVERTISING. 


Everybody is more or less romantic. Weall 
have a little vein of sentiment hidden away 
somewhere in our inner selves, that swells at 
the touch of the picturesque and the beautiful, 
and makes it seem that lite is worth the living 
after all. And the advertiser who touches this 
vein—who incidentally appeals to our better 
natures and rouses the romance that slumbers 
within us—is quite apt to be the man who gets 
right up next us, so to speak, and wins our 
good-will and applause. An old newspaper 
man once said to a young reporter: ‘‘ When 
you write a news article, no matter how prosaic 
the subject may be, always try to work ina 
little tinge of romance. It will make the ar- 
ticle more attractive and more people will read 
it. The man who is sent to report a cattle sale 
and starts his item with the words,‘ A sale of 
twenty head of Jersey cows was held to-day,’ 
will not have as many readers as his colleague, 
who writes, ‘Twenty soft-eyed Jersey cows, 
lowing gently and with the memory of green 
fields and babbling brooks shining from their 
eyes, were brought to town to-day,’ etc. Don’t 
fall into the habit of thinking that the people 
don’t care for such things. I tell you it pays 
to be justa little romantic.’ 

Now we are inclined to believe that this wise 
old editor was nearly right ; and if so, why not 
weave an occasional web of romance about cour 
advertising? We do not mean to say that long 
and flowery sentences should be used, but it is 
just possible that an occasional illustration in 
which beauty and not business is the pre- 
dominant feature would hz ve a very favorable 





effect.—Profitable Advertising. 
cei ae 
SCRAP BOOKS. 

Why should not commercial firms avail 


themselves of the knowledge and remembrance 
of the advertisements of their competitors or 
others who have gained a footholdin the realm 
of money-making? Why should they not keep 
well-classified scrap books, which, in some per- 
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ADVERTISING SODA WATER. 

Too often the dispenser of soda water is con- 
tent to let his goods do the advertising. The 
Thomas Drug Store at Columbia, S. C., is not 
in that class. They let the people know how 
good their soda water is, and when customers 
come in are careful that there is no disappoint- 
ment. Their booklet just published is a model. 
The booklet is printed on cream enameled pa- 
per, black ink, and encased in a dark green 
cover with printing in silver. The text is good 
from start to finish—eight pages. The first 
paragraph says: ‘* We’ve served the best soda 
water hereabouts for several seasons. Our new 
fountain—a wonder in excellence and practic- 
ability—’s the result of our soda serving expe- 
rience. It is builded along lines which years 
of good soda serving suggested would enable 
us to dispense still better soda.’’ The booklet 
describes this fountain, tells how its improve- 
ment will assist in making soda water still bet- 
ter, tells about different drinks they serve, the 
price of each, and in reality contains about all 
the information a soda water drinker could ask 
for. Inclosed in the booklet is an aluminum 
check, good fora glass of soda water—a virtual 
guarantee that what the booklet says is what 
the person will find.—A dvertising Wold 

- +e - 

Ir ts human nature to trade where one has 
confidence. A man will buy more liberally, 
four out of five times, if he is convinced that if 
he made a mistake, or the outfitter made a mis- 
take, he could have his money back.—Outfitter 

AFTER some merchants have decided to ad 
vertise they do not stop to consider what kind 
would be the best for them, but take up with 
whatever scheme first comes to them in the 
name of advertising. A sick person might as 
consistently rush into an apothecary shop and 
snatch down the first bottle within reach with- 
out stopping to investigate whether its contents 
were adapted for use in his particular case or 
not. ‘The indiscriminate advertiser has about 
as much prospect of being benefited as would 














haps unforeseen exigency, might save them an_ the sick person who might seek relief in the 
inestimable amount of labor, trouble and ex- manner described above. In either case more 
pense, not to mention litigation ?— J/az harm than good would result.—Haskin. 
‘ : ain Soak 
Refreshing. Nourishing. Sustaining. 
Satis free fom ot 
admixtures, such as Kola, 
Malt, Hops, & 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 


CADBURV’S COCOA is an ideal beverage 
for Children, promoting healthy Growth and 
Development in a remarkable degree. 

The Medical Maga.ine says: “ For Strength, 
for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is nothing 
superior to be found.”* 

The Lancet says: ** Cadbury's Cocoa represents 
the standard of highest purity.” 


CADBURY'S is a perfectly safe and reliable 


Cocoa, containing all the full nourishing properties 
of the Cocoa bean. It is ‘a Perfect Food.” 


OS When asking for Cocoa, insist on 
having CADBURY’'S—sold only in Packets 
aad Tins—as other Cocoas are often sab- 
stituted for the sake of extra profit. 
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This Advertisement is 
only interesting to 
good concerns 

in New York. 


I have three hours’ time each day, aside from my gen- 
eral business, that I would like to devote exclusively 
to serving some one good firm in Greater New York. 

Any firm that wants its advertising department or 
its general management conducted in a systematic, 
up-to-date manner can hear of a very interesting plan, 
that will not cost an unreasonable sum, if they will 
write to me at once. 

I propose to write and place the advertising, act as 
adviser to the firm, suggest (and carry out, if desired) 
plans for enlarging business and increasing profits. 
There is hardly any branch of business that I do not 
know considerable about. I am not only an advertis- 
er, but a practical accountant, and could help in fin- 
anciering as well as in directing the manufacture or 
sale of the product. I am sure I can show any worthy 
business how to grow and how to save money. 

I have the reputation of being one of the most 
rapid workers in the advertising field, and it is more 
than probable that in three hours’ time each day I can 
accomplish more than the ordinary advertising man- 
ager could accomplish in an entire day. 

rhe firm who gets this service will be assured of 
several things. ‘There will be no similar service given 
to any rival concern in Nev. York City. They will 
have the entire benefit of my fifteen years’ experience 
in the service of some of the largest business estab- 
lishments in America. ‘The equipment of my general 
office will be ready to further their advertising plans. 
Wherever they may advertise they will get the lowest 
net rates, which will generally be lower than they can 
get through any other agency. If theyshould be New 
York City advertisers they must realize that no other 
man has had the experience with New York dailies 
that I have had. 

Other particulars will be furnished on request. 





Writer, Illustrator and Director 
of Advertising. 






Address, Suite 42, World Building, 
New York, U.S.A. 







































































In PRINTERS’ INK for March there 
appeared the following advertisement : 

The Ripans Chemical Company think they 
could use with advantage a collection of rhymes 
and jingles based on facts stated in testimonials 
published in the daily press. Everybody sees 
them. . 

For every rhyme or jingle that the Ripans 
Chemical Company can use for advertising 
purposes they will send the poet a five-cent 
—- of Ripans Tabules. They will clear 

is brain. 

For every really good rhyme or jingle they 
will send a dozen of the five-cent packets, by 
mail, postage paid. A dozen packets will make 
a poet over new. 

For every rhyme or jingle that they think 
worth so much, they will send a one-dollar 
greenback. This is a Klondike. Address all 
communications on this subject to 

Tue Ripans CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 

Advertising Department, No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York City. 

In response to the invitation a very 
large number of contributions were 
sent in, most of them too crude for 
use; but among the bushel of chaff 
there were grains of wheat, of which 
the following are specimens: 

If berg re hee § othe Sorapete thing 
ips” you out or in, 
Forth ith take Ripans Tabule 8, 
And you're cured as sure as sin. 
ig you don’t know what’s the matter 
As your boy starts out for school, 
aring he’s just one big pain, 

Try a Ripaos Tabule. 

My dear wife drank mngs of hot water, 
To still indigestion, but naught her 

S-d plight did relieve. 

Till, while suff’ring one eve 

She partook of Ripans I had brought her. 

A slender young man of Nauvoo, 

Felt awtul a and bloo 

Ripans came his wa 

And the very nex y 

He felt he’d been made anoo, 

If you ever get a belly-ache, 
Fit to kill a span of mules, 
The best way to get rid of it 
Is to take Ripans Tabules. 











There was a man, and he so tired, 

It was ar. effort for him to think, 

He used two boxes of Ripans Ts ibules, 
And bow is quick as a “wink.’ 





The aged man or woman who 
Would live out all their years 
Will find Ripans Tabules the thing 
That soothes their life and cheers, 
He had a bad case of dyspepsia. 
At eating would a. vays say “O,’ 
Until he found Ripans Tabul:s, 
Made by the Ripans Chemical Go. 
There was a young man in Maine, 
Whose head throbbed with violent pain, 
ut a Ripans Tabule, 
Soon the fever did cool, 
And now he is himself again. 

The jingles printed above were 
classed of the sort that entitled the 
writer to a 5-cent packet of the goods 
advertised, sufficient to “clear the 
poet’s brain.” 

The jingles which immediately fol 
low entitled the writers to a dozen 
packets, thought to be sufficient to 
“ make a poet over new.” 

A famous physician named Mind, 
Cured most of the ills of mankind, 
A Ripans, said he, and faith is the key, 
To the greatest of ble ssings defined, 
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A dressmaking girl in Ft. Wayne, 
Weut to bed with a terrible payne, 
A stitch in the side. 
But Ripans she tried, 
And got up, and is working agayne. 


FS lady who lived in Salt Lake, 
Complained of a bad stomach ache, 
Vith trembling hands, 
She took a Ripans, 
And her trouble was gone in a shake. 


A bank clerk-residing in Westerly, 
Had disturbances under his vest erly 
A box of Ripans 
Made him a new man, 
And gave him a brand new digest-erly. 


A way to relief, 
At little expense, 
Is Ripans Tabules, 
10 for 5 cent 


There was a young iaan of Bucyr 
Whose ——— of ill-health aoe nd to tire us, 
yme Kipans we secure 
Sent them to him—he’s cured, 
And now he does naught but admire us. 


Ripans take before a meal 
Wonderful how well — feel! 
After it feel better yet ; 

Note that well, lest aod forget. 
Stomach ready for its gu 
When it comes it will digest. 
Why Dyspepsia endure, 

When with Ripans you can cure, 
Or. as wise of course you are, 
Prevent it, which is better far ¢ 





There was a young chap in New York, 
Who loved to hear the “pop” of the cork. 
But Ripans did the tric k, 
Kept him sound as a “brick,” 
And on hicle gs he’s as strong as a stork. 


A merchant away up in Maine, 
Got as thin as a bamboo cane, 
Ripans he then tried, 
The effects he can’t hide, 
He’s a fatty, but never complains. 


There was a young man of Lonoke, 

Who thought he was going to croa«, 
some Ripans they gave him, 
Which promptly did save him, 

You may smile, but this is no joke. 


A merchant, invited to dine. 

Took too freely of dinner and wine ; 
Ripans Tabules, he said, 
Had quite settled his head 

When he rose the next morning at nine 


A man from the island of heather 

Who always was “under the weather,” 
Was advised by a friend, 
A nickel to spend, 

For Ripans—now he's tough as k 


“To be or not to be ? 
That is the question ;"’ 
Slave no one’s got to be 
To Indigestion 


ather. 


There's a way out of it 
Don't be a skeptic ! 
You'll be, no doubt of it 
No more dyspeptic. 


Such ills are curale, 

Quic kly they’ll vani-h ; 
Pains unendurable, 

kk ipans will banish 


There was a young lady named Cripj« 

" ho could eat neither pudding nor drippit 
Her temper would flare, 
She was cross as a bea 


What she needed was Paivaien. called Rina 


A dyspeptic who lived in Ohio, 
Some R‘I'P A-N’S decided to try-o, 
A Ts ee % or two, 
Made him all over new, 
And he lauds them as high as the sky-o 


There was a young lady ef Maine 
Used to suffer such terrible pain 
When’er she ate pie, 
She thought she would die 
Sut Ripans made her quite well 





A maiden who came from Stamboul 
Said she felt like she'd swallowed a 
’Twas mere indigestion 
She settled the question 
By taking a Ripans ‘labule, 


*moul,” 
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Spoane girl, who wrote herself Mae, 
When sick, had little to sae, 

Ripans ‘made her quite well, 

And of course she must tell, 
All her friends the very next dae. 


For disorders of Bowels and’Stomach and Liver, 
For tever and Ague which make you to shiver, 
For Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or horrid old Gout 
Ripans is the remedy for driving them out. 


A certain young man of Paree 
Was given to fits of ennui ; 

But a Kipans Tabule, 

Like a spring— sparkling, cool 
Filled him full of real energee. 


A farmer not far from Sing Sing, 
Was so sick he could not do a-thing, 
But Kipans brought him ‘round, 
Safe, healthy and sounc 
He’s as gay as the birds of Spring, Spring. 


Said a young man, whose last name was Breese 
These Ripans are just quite the cheese, 
pe after each dinner, 
nd, as I'm a sinner, 
You'll dige = whate ver you please. 


Said a prominent New York physician, 
To a brother M, D. of position: 
*R "A'N'S 
Iam free to confess, 
Are a great and a grand acquisition.” 

The jingles that follow were valued 
at the munificent price of one dollar 
each. In some cases as many as six 
of these came from the pen of one 
prolific genius: 

There wasa young girl of Fort Gaines, 
Suffering daily from all sorts of pains, 
But some Ripans she bought, 
*Twas a miracle wrought, 
Not an ache or ill feeling remains. 
In Boston, four hincred physicians 
Praised Ripans in fond repetitions 
Uniting to ss 


That in prac tie each day 
They prescribed them for many conditions. 





“ For headaches, digestion defective. 
And like ailments, alone and collective,” 
Said a writer of note, 
Who believed what he wrote, 

“Ripans Tabules are safe and effective.” 
Said a writer: “ When I’ve had my dinner 
I fee) like a poor, condemned sinner. 

ace « friend: “ Your digestion 
bad beyond question 
Try Ripans ; you'll stop growing thinner.” 


There once was agir! in Ohio, 
Who with painful digestion would sigh, ! 
Ripans Tabules she tr ied, 
And in ecstacy criec 
‘If it were not forthem | would die, 


Ripans Tabules—the stomach’s specific, 
On most men have effects beatific, 
Dyspepsia flees 
When one Tabule she sees 
And views a carton with terror horrific. 


A prominent man of Wheeling 

Had a plain, every-day languid feeling 
K'pans day and night 
Made him happy and bright 

‘Twas a new lease of life o’er him stealing 


There was a young fellow named White, 
Who stayed out with the boys over night 
yu 7s couldn’t dige 
‘ he liked be 
But some hie soon fixed ‘fin all right 


Aman with a heart palpitation 
Relieved the unpleasant sensation, 
And effected a cure 
Bothspeedy and sure 
Ripans Tabules thus proved his salvation. 
Mrs. Taylor, who lives in Manhattan, 
Found her liver beginning to fatten, 
So she dropped other rules, 
Took to Ripans Tabules, 
And now her complexion’'s like satin. 
Ten little Ripans in a box so fine. 
Man had a stomach ache then there were nine. 
Went and told some other men; each man took 








sed the man for telling them—then there 


were none, 
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Ripans Tabules as directed, 

Result: Much more than I ‘expected 
Fer since that time, | joy to state 
(In rhythm let me here rela‘e) 

My sleep is sweet, my rest profound, 
My liver works, my lungs are sound. 
My erstwhile jaundiced eyes are bright, 
My step is firm, and strong and light, 
And now once more the scales I tip 
At one and eighty. Hail to Rip- 

Ans Tabules, and my ope 

Has cleaned up everything in sight 
(You know [| board with Miss McGee), 
And now she scarcely speaks to me. 


For the girls who look like “ plaster casts” 
And saunter round like fools 

There’s nothing that will brace them up 
Like Ripans Tabules. 


A society lady of Dover 
“ Sometimes,” she said, “ felt sick all over.” 
By advice of a friend 
She decided tc send 
For Ripans. Kkesult: She's in clover. 
There was a young woman from Sweden 
Whose stomach rebelled = her feedin’, 
ape ne gave her rel od 
Till she formed a belie 
In the Ripans of which she’ i been readin’. 


A maiden named Bridget O’Toole 
Grew weary in going to school ; 
Said her teacher one day, 
“‘ This will drive ills away,’ 
And she gave hera Ripans ‘Tabule. 


There lives a school teacher in Pixle 

Had headaches that racked her like sixty, 
Ripans Tabules she took, 
it reads like a book, 

She never has pains now—no, nixey. 


A girl w ith a bad indigestion 

*“Ripans” tried, at neh peed ’s suggestion. 
That one gives relie 
She avers (to be urief) 

Is a fact beyond cavil or question. 


A broker I often am meeting 
Used to suffer distress after eating. 
Ripans Tabules, he’s sure, 
Have effected a cure. 
And their praise he is fond of repeating. 
A pretty young girlmamed Kitty 
Got bilious, and this w 
For it made her look af — ow 
And scared her best f 
Until Ripans he tt. frets the city. 


The Ripans Chemical Company as- 
sert that their original offer still holds 
good and they still want jingles by the 
hundred and by the thousand. 


——- 

























The Most Difficult, Yet the Most 
Simple Meal of the Day is 
BREAKFAST. 


It Is what we enjoy eatin 4 
does us good. Our Vitos or Ra 
Breakfast Bood @t 16c per salient 
will make a starter, appetizing to~ 
both palate and eye; and one of thoxe 
fat. Juicy mackerel at 25c, or a dish 
of Mullet Roe at 20c per pound will 
make a great continued story, aud 
then Buckwheat Cakes, made from 
some of that oid fashion B. W. a 
we carry in stock at Sc wod, . 
bined with that pure sap Map!e ne 
at 40c quart or 75c half gillen, and 
$1.35 for gallon will make a winning 
finish. Give a man a Break _— Uke 
this and the cares of the day will 
roll off like water off a duck's back, 


JOHN FOX’S SONS, 


GROCERS. 
corner 4th Ave, and 19ih St. 
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A MAN OF MANY MEDIUMS. 
WHERE THE PRENTISS CLOCK IM- 


COMPANY ADVERTISES 
TRACK OF RE- 


PROVEMENT 
AND HOW IT KEEPS 
TURNS. 


As you step into the offices of the 
Prentiss Clock Improvement Com- 
pany, at 49 Dey street, New York, you 
are assailed by the ticking of innumer- 
able clocks of all sorts and conditions 
—large, small, medium, commonplace, 
bizarre. The business itself is one 
which is entirely out of the common- 
place, both in the methods in which 
wares are disposed of, and the charac- 
ter and keying of the advertising done. 

The latter was the main reason, in- 
deed, why an interview with Mr. H.S 
Prentiss, the proprietor, seemed to me 
to be one which would be of interest 
to readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 

Said Mr. Prentiss, in reply to the 
question as to the nature of his busi- 
ness: “The Prentiss Clock Improve- 


‘OUR AUTOMATIC 
CALENDAR 


shows day, date and month = 
~ clear type, is set off by 
sly touching @ button, ont 

tak es cure of short months and 
denp ye 

Our tO. Day Calendar Clock is a 
combination Of this Gutematic 
calendar aul our fame a 
Clock ap and keeps per. 
fect time, Also P ROG KAM and 
ELECTRICAL, Clr 

Our FRYING PAN CLOCK 
fs unique and useful, only $3.25, 
Send for Cutalogue No. 638. 


THE PRENTISS CLOCK 
IMPROVEMENT €0., 
Dept. &—49 Deg Street, N.Y. City 













Haicar. 24), Incnes. 





ment Company is an outgrowth of the 
Prentiss Calendar and Time Company. 
The business of the parent is rather 
local, that of its offspring general, both 
consisting of the sale and rental of 
clocks, electric attachments and syn- 
chronizing devices. In addition, we 
inaugurate time systems in factories, 
schools, institutions and so on ; supply 
time switches, programme clocks, whis- 
tle clocks, alazm clocks, and all de- 
vices pertaining to the various func- 
tions of timekeepers, such the 
throwing on and off of electric light 
signals, the idea of these and similar 
contrivances being to perform certain 
duties and operations mechanically, 
which would otherwise require to be 
done by hand. Furthermore, we per- 
form such duties, too, at times and 
places when it would be inconvenient, 
if not impossible, to enforce personal 
presence or operation.” 

“ You have built up business largely 
through advertising ?” 


as 
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“Oh, yes. Yet we scarcely began 
to advertise till 1896. Since then we 
have become enthusiastic converts.” 

“ Will you tell me the story of your 
conversion ?” 

“ There is nothing to tell, except the 
list of our mediums and our keying 
of ads.” 

“Both relevant. The keying I have 
heard called very efficient.” 

“ You may judge. We began adver 
tising in a small way, inspired by trade 
Finding it remunerative, we 
At first we employed 
the Hotel 


deals. 
branched out. 
trade mediums, the very first, 
Gazette. This was in 1894. In 1896 
we began to key, and ever since we 
have steadily increased, keeping a care- 
ful account of returns.” 

“ What has been your list ?” 

“It is of our own selection 
embraces : 

Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Munsey’s, Strand 
(regularly), Review of Revie ws, Parisian, 
Romance, The Owl, Frank Leslie’ Ss, Sun. 
beams, Four O'Clock, Collier’s, Cassier’s, 
Every Month, Every where, Wes ner’s, Van- 
ity Fair, Forum, National J Vagazine, P enny, 
Criterion, Chautauquan, Woman's World 
(now changed i in name), Literary Digest, So- 
ctety Times, Metropolitan, Current Lite ra~ 
ture, and until defunct, Godey’ s, Peterson's, 
The Empire Magazine, Woman’s Compan- 
ton and Youth’s Companion.” 

“Did you limit yourselves to this 
class of mediums ?” 

“By nomeans. I can only give you 
a comparatively slight number of the 
remainder. Our experience has been 
with almust all classes except news- 
papers—daily and weekly. We used 
them very little, preferring periodicals. 

“In special publications, such as di- 
rectories and programmes, we have 
been largely represented, but we have 
done nothing at all with ephemeral 


and 


ones, such as church affair pro- 
grammes.” 
“ Judge, Puck, Truth ?” 


“ Never used them, but tried Zow» 
Topics. One of our experiences was 
with the Sctentific American. We tried 
two reading notices, followed by an ad 
vertisement. Result, splendid. Tried 
anad alonesubsequently. Result, un- 
satisfactory. We had a similar experi- 
ence in the Christian Herald, 1 think, 
while in the Avectrical Engineer we did 
famously on asingle advertisement, but 
when we ran this same announcement 
continuously we did poorly. 

“As for our favorite mediums the 
past two years, aside from those al- 
ready mentioned, these were, taking 
them as they run without classification : 
The Electrical Age, Telegraph Age, Tex- 
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tile America, Textile World, Railroad Car 
Journa!, Jewelers’ Weekly, Hardware, 
Hlardware Dealer, House Furnishing Re- 
view, Home Decorator and Furnisher, Tam- 
ny Times, Golf, Golfing, American En- 
ginecr, Paper Trade Journal, Manufacturer 
and Builder , Electrical Review, Electricity, 
Buyer’s Reference Book, Items of Interest, 
Intelligence, Modes and Fabrics, Fashions 
and Fixings, Household Companion, Lancet, 
Health Culture, American Homes, Home 
Valk, Barber, —_ tin of Good Roads, Cath- 
‘ic News, New York Evangelist, Church- 
Um, Indepe ndent, Church Economist, 
(tp tstian Nation, Trea SUry, Church Union, 














vw York Charitable Review, Congrega- 
ionalist, Ami = ur Sportsman, Outdoors, 
Si hool, "The actus, Business, Journal of 
Education, Brats, American Contractor 


News, Commercial America, Jour- 
Commerce, Commercial Bulletin, 
and Bailey’s Programme, and 


Contract 
nal of 
Barnum 
others.’’ 

‘How about keying?” 

“We have tried several plans of 
keying. First we changed the address 
number and the name of the company 
for each publication. But the result 
was unsatisfactory and misleading, be- 
cause it really militated against the es- 

ablishment of our identity. We also 
tried the phrase, ‘Catalogue, two 
cents, but we will send it free to any 
one mentioning this publication.’ This 
also was unsatisfactory. So we de- 
vised our present keys. Every ad- 
vertisement now calls for a catalogue 
number and, in addition, a department 
number. Both of these numbers have 
a special significance and convey much 
more than appears upon the surface. 
Let me illustrate: Picking up the first 
inquiry that hand, we find 
that it alludes to department 75, and 
calls for catalogue 75 That tells 
us the correspondent was inspired by 
the October number of A7uzsey. But 
the « orrespondent need not have gone 
to the trouble of mentioning more 
than one—they seldom —for the 
first two figures indicate the number of 
the and of the contract made, 
for we change the number for each is- 
and the last number indicates the 
year. Thus, taking AZunsey right 
through, and supposing that we used 
him most of the months—in January, 
1898, let us say, our fourth contract 
was with him—his number would read 
48. In February, suppose his would 
have been the 1gth of the year, his 
number would be 198. In May, let us 
say, he appears again, and the con- 
tracts would have risen to 48, his num 
ber would be 488, which we read 48-8. 
Now, let us bring it forward to next 
year, and say we make our eleventh 
contract with AZunsey. His number 
then would be 119, or 11-9 as we read 


comes 





do 


issue 


sue, 
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it, and showing us immediately that the 
inquiry came from the year 1899, and 
not 1898. Suppose an inquirer in Feb- 
ruary, 1899, would refer to 48. That 
would show it was inspired by the 
January, 1898, number.” 

“ You are depending upon the cor- 
respondents either mentioning the de- 
partment or the catalogue. Sometimes, 
I suppose, they will mention neither.” 

“That is often the case; in sucha 
contingency no key would be of any 
avail. But a little keenness of obser- 
vation and the exercise of judgment is 
a great aid in such matters, and we 
have learned to read a great deal be- 
tween the Jines.” 

“ About what percentage of inquir- 
ies can you trace?” 

“Our experience, extending over 
two years of careful testing, is about 
ninety per cent, without difficulty. We 
make no attempt on the other ten 
per cent, unless the inquiry results in 
a sale.” 

“ About what per cent of inquiries 
result in sales?” 

“Our goods are, as you know, not 
what might be called cheap | 
they range from $2 or $3 up to $32. 
Therefore the average would be lower 
than on dime or half-dollar articles. 
Still our experience is a rather favora- 
ble one. At times we have sold as 
high as fifteen per cent of all inquiries. 
But we believe the average will be a 


g¢ 0ds— 


little less.” J. W. ScHWARTz. 
oo 
Tue whoop-hurrah style of advertisement 


writing is dying a well deserved death. Circus 
adjectives with their superlatives upon superla- 
tives, which were once successful in thronging 
the store, have been so much overworked that 
a decided reaction has set in. An ad to be al- 
luring must now be confidence-inspiring. The 
store news which is written in a frank, straight- 
forward style—the store news which does not 
savor of sensationalism of any kind—is the sort 
which i inspire s the public with the coveted con- 
fidence.—Dry Goods Chronicle. 


eel 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





RETIRED GENTLEMAN OF WEALTH DESIRES 
IMMEDIATELY SERVICES OF STRONG YOUNG 
VALET, 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“* T said in my haste all men are 


hiars.”’—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 
however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


he does say, 


COLORADO. 

Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain News (1).— 
The Rocky Mountain News, which was the 
first paper issued in Colorado, now over forty 
years ago, prints many columns of high-priced 
news every day in the year. It prints all the 
news when it is news, revardless of price. Its 
staff for collecting news from the city of Den- 
ver, and also from Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Western Kansas and 
Nebraska, and Northwestern Texas, is highly 
organized and perfectly covers that vast area 
Editorially it is strong and brilliant. In this 
great field the News has an exceedingly large 
circulation. Its advertising patronage is large 
and constantly increasing. 

Denver (Col.) Zimes (1).—The Evening 
Times recently subjected its circulation to an 
investigation by a committee of the Merchants’ 
Association of that city, and it was found to 
have, beyond all doubt, an ave rage di uily circu- 
lation of 32,513 copies. This is held to be the 
largest circulation between the Missouri River 
and San Francisco, and the 77mes people are 
accordingly jubilant. The success of the 
Times is due to its characteristic enterprise. 
As an example of this, it issued a Sunday even- 
ing edition throughout the war with Spain, in- 
creasing its circulation over four thousand by 
this display of journalistic energy 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Post (1).—Fifteen years 
ago the Evening®Post was launched upon the 
troubled sea of journalism with a capital behind 
it of just $6. ° To-dayit is one of Connecticut’s 
leading daily newspapers and is enjoying a 
prosperous career. 

Middletown (Conn.) Penny Press (1).—The 
Penny Press has won for itself an enviable 
»lace in the ranks of Connecticut journals. It 
oo a circulation of 6,500 daily and a desirable 
advertising patronage. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Washington (D. C.) "est (1).—With general 
advertisers the Post is a decided favorite. Its 
circulation, combined with its prestige, has 
made it a valuable medium, and seekers after 
profitable publicity never fail to include it in 
their list. 






ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Times-Heald (1).— Has 
made great progress during the last six months. 
It endeared itself to the pe -ople of Chicago and 
the West during the war by publishing the best 
and most reliable war news of any paper in its 
territory. It has been able to hold nearly all 
the circulation gained during this period, and 
to-day is prospering more than ever in its his- 
tory. The advertisers, both foreign and local, 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or posta! card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 





Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 


What 


have been quick to recognize the advanced po- 
sition now occupied by the 7izmes-Herald, re- 
sulting in its making the phenomenal gain of 
384 columns over last year. 


KANSAS. 

Topeka (Kan.) Cafital (1).—The Cafita/has 
grown from a periodical of limited circulation 
to a daily newspaper covering a great State 
and possesses a_ well-equipped, up-to-date 
plant. During 1897 the daily average circula- 
tion of the Capital was 10,524, but the average 
for 1808 will be far in excess of this 

Topeka (Kan.) State Journal (1) —One of 
the great newspapers of the State is the 
Topeka State Journa/i. This paper re- 
cently erected for its exclusive use, as 
a permanent home, a handsome three-story 

brick building, which is one of the most com- 
plete newspaper structures in the West. The 
sworn average circulation of the State Journal 
for 1898 is 13,171 daily. 

Wichita (Kan.) £. agle (1).—The Eagle is a 
modern newspaper in every respect. It receives 
the full Associated Press reports, and during 
the present year has reached a circulation of 
26,330 copies. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Tvransc:ift, (1).—Takes 
pride in pointing out to advertisers that its 
circulation is one of the high-quality kind 
and it entertains a decided preference for a lim- 
ited circulation among the best class of people 
to reaching every individual who happens to 
have a penny with which to purchase a news 


paper. The price of the 7ranscrift is thre: 
cents. The twenty-four page editions of the 
Transcript, which appear on Wednesdays and 





Saturdays, cont: aining special literary features 
are great favorites with advertisers. 
MICHIGAN. 

Detroit (Mich.) Mews (1).—With a circula- 
tion of nearly 70,000 among both the classes 
and the masses, the Evening News is a paper 
in a position to command the attention of ad- 
vertisers everywhere. It has been published 
in the city on the lake fora quarter of : century 
Its financial resources at the time were com- 
paratively limited, but it was successful from 
the start, and its influence is constantly spread 
ing over the State. The Mews is greatly f 
vored by local advertisers, who feel that it 
would be almost impossible to do business 
without it. 

MISSOURI, 

Kansas City (Mo.) Journal (1).—The aver- 
age daily circulation of the Journa7 is 38,364 
copies, whiie its weekly edition reaches over 
36,000 homes every Thursday. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Manchester (N. H.) Mirror (1).—It covers 
its field with unexcelled thoroughness and gives 
advertisers an irreproachable service. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany (N. VY.) Journal (1).—Founded 
in 1830 by Thurlow Weed, is one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in the capital city of the Empire 
State. Fiom the day of its inception to the pres- 
ent time—a peridd of sixty-eight years—it has 
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been considered an authority on all subjects of 


the day, especially in political matters. It isa 
straight- out, reliable Republican newspaper 
and has a clientage among all classes. No pa- 


per in the country is better known than the Al- 
bany Yourna/, and among its editors have been 
Thurlow Weed, George Dawson, Frederick 
Seward. Charles Emory Smith, Harold Fred- 
eric and George N. Southwick. The Journal 
Company also | publishes the Albany Morning 
E xpress, a Republican newspaper established 
in 1847, which occupies a very prominent posi- 
tion as a local publication. 
singhamton (N. Y.) Hera/d (1).—Under its 
present management the circulation of the 
“.vening Herald has practically reached the 
9,000 daily mark (8,885 average January 1 to 
July 1, this year), and without question a round 
10,000 will be recorded next year. The Herald 
is not loved particularly well by politicians and 
office-seekers. It is too independent for them, 
but it has the solid support of the people who 
admire it for its honesty and superb news feat- 
ures. The Herald isa member of the Asso- 
ciated Press and handles the full day telegraph 
report. Its mechanical department includes a 
battery of Mergenthaler typesetting machines, 
and a Scott press with a capacity of 12,000 
eight-page papers an hour. 
OHIO. 

Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (3).—Largest 
morning and Sunday circulation in Cleveland 
proved and guaranteed. 

Cleveland (O.) Press (1).—The Press 
states that it has a daily circulation of 
over 100,000 copies in Cleveland and Northern 
Ohio. The fact that it is independent in politics 
insures it a circulation among people holding 
different political views, and therefore en- 
hances its value to advertisers 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Altoona (Pa.) Gazette (1).—Indisputably the 
largest circulation of any Altoona newspaper. 

Columbia (Pa_.) Mews (1).—Circulation larger 
than that of all other Columbia papers 

Mahanoy City (Pa.) Record (1),—Guaranteed 
largest circulation in the Mahanoy Valley. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) ( ommercial Gazette (1).—I, 
Samuel Trubv, ae «ged of the Pittsburg 
Commercial Gazette, do solemnly swear that 
the total circulation of the said newspaper for 
the six months ending October 1, 1898, was 
6,872,385 copies, or an average of 43,773 copies 
each day. SAmuEL TrusBy. Subscribed and 
— before - this 24th day of October, 1898. 
E. Yost, Notary Public. 

P Sachem (Pa.) Post (1).—The daily average 
of the Post at the present time is about 70,000 
and the figures are still growing. During 1897 
the Post paid $5,162.85 as postage on mail cir- 
culation, a larger sum than that paid by any 
other newspaper in its field. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket (R. I.) ‘venting Times (3). —The 
circulation of the Aventng Time, is next, in 
Rhode Island, to the circulation of the Provi- 
dence Frening Bulletin. We will admit that 
the circulation of the B Z/etin is larger than 
ours, and the 7e/egram’s and its little Paw- 
tucket ally, and perhaps one or two more 
papers, combine d. We claim that our circula- 
tion is greater than the combined circulation of 
the 7 elegr am and its ally, and when we claim 
that we’re not saying so very much, either. 

Woonsocket (R. I.) Evening Call i 
Largest circ ulation of any newspaper published 
in Woonsoc ket . 





TEXAS. 

Houston (Tex.) Post (1).—Last October the 
Post filed an amendment to its charter increas- 
ing its capital stock from $50,000, the amount 
of its original stock, The Post 
was organized fourteen years ago, and has 


to $100,000. 
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shown a steady, healthy growth each year, un- 
til it now occupies a prominent place in circu- 
lation and influence in Southern Texas—a ter- 
ritory larger than several ordinary States. Its 
plant alone, which is a product of the earnings 
of the paper, is equal in valuation to the 
amount of its increased capital stock. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee (Wis.)/ournal(1).—The/Journal 
prides itself upon being the favorite newspaper 
of Milwaukee with the women of Wisconsin. 
For years it has made the interests of the home 
a feature, nothing in the way of objectionable 
reading being permitted to find a place in its 
columns. The paper is about as independent 
as it is possible for a newspaper to be. The 
Journa/ treats its advertisers with the greatest 
consideration. 

MANITOBA (CAN.). 

Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press (1).— The 

“vee Press was established in 1872 as a weekly 
in the village of Fort Garry, which then con- 
tained a couple of hundred people, but has 
since become the city of Winnipeg, a live, up- 
to-date city of over 45,000 peraiadan. The 
field covered by the Free Press is from Lake 
Superior to the Rocky Mountains, the daily 
going to every city, village and town reached 
by rail between those points, and the weekly 
and semi-weekly covering the large agricultural 
district between those points. The Free Press 

publishes over 12,000 copies daily and between 
sep and 12,000 weekly. This is due largely 
to the excellence of the publication and the 
fact that it possesses all news press association 
franchises. 

Winnipeg (Man.) Nor’west Farme? (1).— 
Ihe only agricultural paper printed in Mani- 
toba, Assiniboia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. The best medium for stock 
breeders and manufacturers in Ontario and 
Quebec to use in order to reach the farmers and 
stock raisers of Western Canada. Circulation 
is larger than the combined circulation of all 
agricultural papers taken in the above prov- 
inces, 





ONTARIO (CAN,) 

Hamilton (Ont.) Sfectator (1). -The lead- 
ing paper of Hamilton for over fifty years. The 
Daily Spectator has the largest circulation of 
any Hamilton paper. It is the oldest paper in 
the city, and is generally taken throughout 
Western Ontario. 

Kingston (Ont.) British Whig (1).-—Nearly 
three times the other local daily circulations ; 
over four times their weekly issue. You can 
not reach more than a fourth of the people ex- 
cept through the Whig. 

QUEBEC (CAN). 

Montreal (Que.) Gazette (1).—Among the 
English dailies the Gazette stands prominent 
as a favorite newspaper with the people. For 
one hundred and twenty years it has been read 
by Canadians, having been established in 1778 
as a weekly and coming down to modern times 
in various forms and under various manage- 
ments, It enjoys a very large circulation. 

Montreal (Que.) La Presse (1).— There is 
one great French daily newspaper published in 
North America. It is La Presse, and it is 
considered one of the best advertising mediums 
in that section of the Western Hemisphere. 
La Presse is the representative daily news- 
paper of the French Canadians inhabiting not 
only the Province of Quebec, but various other 
parts of the British-/ American territory as well. 
Of the entire population of Quebec Province, 
80 percent are French, in consequence of which 
a French paper becomes a very important 
factor in the field. The circulation of Za 
Presse is larger than that of any other ~ 
newspaper whether English or French,. i 

Canada. It reaches over 65,000 homes ret 
day and is constantly adding to its sales. 
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BUSINESS WRITING. 

Business writing is neither an art nor a 
science. It is just plain common sense coupled 
with natural or acquired ability to write with 
simplicity and force. The writer of business 
literature must be a practical man. He must 
have a knowledge of the common sense laws 
that govern successful business. He must be 
able to grasp quickly the “‘ talking points ”’ of 
an article to be advertised. And, above all, 
he must have the knack of telling his story in 
few and simple words—yet with a forcefulness 
that carries conviction.—William S. Power. 


“- 
NOT A BAD IDEA. 

Shoppers in New York noticed a few days 
ago in one cable car half a dozen women with 
Uneeda packages in their hands. It may be 
that these passengers were hired to ride up 
and down to advertise the goods. One may 
travel all day on the New York surface lines 
for a few cents.—National Advertiser. 


oo 
FOR RETAILERS. 
Use illustrations; use plenty of them; 
them until everybody else is using them- 
quit.—A dvertising World. 


Sour THERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. 
‘ Southern agricultural publication. 


people read it ; 23,000 monthly. 
Southwest, Advertising rates very low. 


CANADA. 


I AILY and wee 
Daily cire’n 
T’S not only because we can and do get the 
right prices from Canadian newsp: upers the it 
we can be of use to you in placing your Canadian 
newspaper aJjvertising; but, better still, we 
know which papers are giving results. Our ad 
vice may save costly mist: ikes. Rates and plans 
cheerfully submitted.  T E. DESBAR ATS | 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Montreal, Canada, 


then 








Leading 
Thrifty 








ly RECORD, Sherbrooke, Q Que. 
0. Only daily in 100 miles. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page: 25 per cent 
ext a for shecified position—ti/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


ACME WIRE RACKS 


Won't hold dust, but they will hold 
newspapers and magazines better than 
any device made. Our Rack booklet 
tells all about them. 


The Globe Co. 
THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds : 
It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
si, | day in the year. 
is the only new apeper in the Southwest, 
online of Los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of 1 inotypes. 
It is the wooed newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 
The circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 

















Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, Boston. 








the combined circulation of all the other daily | 
| 


newspapers in the Territory. 
For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
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use 


Covers Soutu and | 
| 


H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. | 
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‘THE CENTRAL BAPTIST 


| PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
316 North Eighth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
By Arusrronc & PAYNE. 
ONLY BAPTIST PAPER 
published in St. Louis. 
LARGER C!IRCULATION 
than the combined output of all other 
3aptist weeklies published in Missouri. 
The only 16-page paper. 


THE 


The only $2 paper. 
MORE SPACE 
used by cash advertisers than any 


other religious paper published west of 
the Mississippi river. 


The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 





Drop us a postal 
for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 


COUPONS 
GRATIS 


In connection with every advertising 
contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory 





| before July 4, 1899, subscription 
coupons will be issued to the full 
amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 


any time during the present century, 


each coupon, when indorsed by the 

name of the subscriber, being 

Good For 

| One Year’s Subscription for Prinrers’ Inx, 
Price, Five Dollars, 


or 
One Copy of American Newspaper Directory. 
Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 


Price, Five 


For further information address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of Printers’ Ink 
| and The American Newspaper Directory 
No. roSPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Business Postal Cards 


I manufacture two sizes, 


7x11 in. and 5x8 in 

They are great for advertising purposes. If you have never 
tried them you should send your name on a small postal for one. 
I sell the 7x 11 for $2.75 per 1,000, the 515 x 8'4 for $2.00. Special 
prices for large quantities. Address a small postal to-day to 

WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 

I write, print and design advertising matter of all kinds. 

Special attention given to display advertisements and _ booklets. 
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THE evenina. ou rnal 





OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size. class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1808... 1 4 8 QO 


Why has The PARISI AN Madea s:tit”? 


Because it is different from any of the others. Not only does it differ from any other 
publication, but it varies in its successive numbers. People seek entertainment and variety 
they find it in THe Parisian. 


WHO ARE ITS READERS? 
THOSE WHO ARE WELL-INFORMED read Tre Paristan hecause it 


keeps them au courant with the latest works of the French Academicians and 
the literature current in the great French reviews. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME WELL-INFORMED read it be- 
cause it instructs them upon the most important doings of the authors and artists of 
a great Nation, 

THOSE WHO WISH TO APPEAR TO BE WELL-INFORMED 
read it because with very little reading and little expense it gives them a speaking 
knowledge of the literature of France. 

WOMEN, EIN GENERAL, read it because it tells them of that heaven of their 
dreams— Paris. 

THOSE WHO LOVE THE FINE ARTS buy it because it gives them 
reproductions of the most recent works of the great school of French Art. 

THE CURIOUS buy it because they are looking for surprises. 


PECPLE WHO HAVE TRAVELED buy it because it gives them pleasant 
reminders of days spent abroad. 


PEOPLE WHO INTEND TO TRAVEL buy it because they can learn much 
of the country and people whom they intend to visit. 

EVERYBODY buys Tue Parisian, or should buy it, for its entertaining qualities, 
in which no magazine published to-day is its equal. 


It is beautifully illustrated and printed ; it 1s CLEAN, it is UNIQUE. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT HAS STRUCK THE PUBLIC FANCY. 

















It will Pay Advertisers to be Represented in its Pages. 
Published at Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Jenkinson’s 


Pittsburg 
Stogies. 


The low price is merely incidental. 





Press prepaid. If, after smoking ten, 
you can have all your money back. 


TH 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 


allow me various discounts, or comm 
my client and he gets them. 


eee Building, 
Detroit. 


They are pure, sweet, delicately flavored, satisfying smokes. 
A box of 100 ‘*Stanaard Hand-Made” 


the advertiser’s advertising manager 
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Any.man who can be suited in a cigar can be suited ina 
Jenkinson Stogie. There are a number of different brands, 
in a number of grades and colors. 

The tobacco used is the same that goes into high-grade 
cigars. A process of our invention frees it from ail the un- 
healthful dust that cigars contain. The Stogies are made ina 
clean, airy factory, by skilled cigar makers, who are paid 
higher wages than cigar factories pay. No paste, chemicals, 


or other foreign substance is 
used—nothin but clean, 

. A Box of 100 
for $1.50, 


choice tobacco 
Express Prepaid. 





They are not ‘‘ cheap" smokes. 


Stogies costs $1.50, ex. 
you are not pleased with them, 
* 


ER. & W. ae COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 





This is One 


I make and place some of the most conspicuous advertisements in the current magazines. I am 

and not the agent of any publication, although the publishers 

These discounts b: long to 

He simply pays me for the service I render in making “ Good Copy,” 

giving good advice, and in handling the details of placing the ads, checking and paying bills. 
It is a plain, common sense proposition. 


Charles Austin Bates, 


issions, as an “ advertising agent.” 


New York. 





Vanderbilt cSamaing, 
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The Best Guide 


to 


New York City 


is the 


SsPOokUym 








zagle Alimanac 





The most accurate 
and exhaustive 
Local Encyclopedia 


ever published 


Price 25 Cents 
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You can make the merits 


of your paper known to ad- 


vertisers by sending circulars 
or by advertising in a paper 
they read. 

lf your list of possible 
customers is very small, then 
perhaps circulars will be 
cheapest, 

If you want to reach a large 
number, circulars will cost 
too much. 

PRINTERS’ INK is the right 
medium to reach more than 
20,000 advertisers weekly. 


COUPONS GRATIS.—In connection with every ad- 
vertising contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK or the AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DiREcTORY before July 4, 1899, subscription cou- 
pons will be issued to the full amount of the contract, the 
coupons being redeemable on presentation at any time dur- 
ing the present century, each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being good for one year’s subscription 
for PRINTERs’ INK, price five dollars, or onecopy Of the AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER DiREcTORY, price five dollars, at the option 
of the subscriber. For further information address PETER 
DovuGan, Advertising Manager of Printers’ InK and the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, No. 10 Spruce St., N.Y.City. 
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?.P. MAST. J. S. CROWELL. 
7. J. KIRKPATRICK 











so Stontand oe Book: 
8 Building, New Yor te,? 1502 Hecate Bac: Qeago. lt ringfield. Oho. 


" Sprincrieww. 0. march 15/09 
Editor American Newspaper Directosy, 

10 Spruce St., New York. 
Dear Sir:e- 

My opinion of the American Newspeper Directory is that 
it is the standard. 

During the Meny ycars I placed advértising I eglways con: 
sulted it, and while I realized thet no similar book could be pér- 
fect, yet I felt that yours got at the truth oftener than any 
other directory. 

I never had a particle of sympathy for the publisher 
who complained that he was unjustly dealt with, for it has always 
been a simple thing to tell the truth about circulations each 
issue for a single year. 

Our publications have been accorded full credit because 
we h@re made the necessary statements instead of evading them. 

I might also say that your additional ratings for back 
years is an original and valuable feature, telling as it does the 


story of progress if a way that mst appeal to every aivertiser, 
Yours very tryly 





eee 
r. Adv. Dept. 
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(Confederate Veteran 


The United Confederate Veterans, at their eighth re- 
union, in Atlanta, July 21, 1898, enacted the following: 

While we have of necessity adopted the policy of not 
recommending any books or periodicals as represent- 
ing fully the sentiments of our association, yet we must 
continue to commend the CONFEDERATE VETERAN, 
published by Comrade S. A. Cunningham, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which has for several years faithfully and 
diligently collected the most valuable historic data pos- 
sible—the personal testimony of our comrades from all 
sections-—and contributed largely to the maintenance 
of our organization. We not only commend the VET- 
ERAN, but urge all who are interested in our sacred 
cause to use diligence in its support. “= % ¥% 

The vote was so manifestly unanimous that the chair- 
man, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Commander in Chief, said: “] 
will not insult this assembly by putting the negative.” 


Officially represents United Daughters. of the Confed- 


eracy; also Sons of Confederate Veterans. Only $1 a yr. 
All Southerners should be active for the VETERAN. 





The Veteran seeks the co-operation of every 
periodical in the country. It gives liberal club rates, 
and will send to any address desired a yearly sub- 
scription for print of the above, leaded, in any pub- 
lication that has exceeding 1,000 subscribers. Apply 
for club rates. 

Advertisers are informed that the circulation for 
its six years averaged each issue as follows: 1893, 
7,683; '94, 10,1373 ‘95, 12,9163 96, 13,4433 ‘97, 
16,175; 98, 19,100. 

Address, S, A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Nashville, Tenn, 
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Oh! What a Pedigree. 


ee 
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Office of B. O. ELIFRITZ, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, March 27, 1899. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON: 
Dear Sir—Please send me as follows: 


PO I URNDE TE n't esis 6 ss ce aiiew sew ic'sccicewiessinwnaen $5.00 
| eee Pere eee er ee eee 
i NII Sivswcccteinvadis, oc esioe ee nwreceworen® 1.00 
ANE hr NINN RNIN ca fos. ncansie acalnlcigpistgie: s-a 0rs'etursrpiereoree arsiain 1.00 
ees I BON eo he. ocauianes ic crew ss enon es enaematon 1.00 
1 3-lb. NN cia a llerets var cia cs ces Sic ork @Share ars We lerawneued 1.00 
1 5-1b. Fel IE EN no okie arsicin ton ehie pacha eed epee 1.00 
1 5-lb. a EE oo rae pew legis thew ce Keane Kes ee 1.00 
ee IN ooo oii eclemst sn scnenencs-aemoneneeees 50 
ee 0 I NIE oreo siniy's asicisc<cbnise ep ase ouewemuee-s 50 
2 IR 66 64548 visiccle eens acihetuseosmsioeunee reir 25 
et a I sob sip eles bas Hib oe cork guseeawsGnereeu's 25 
1 1-Ib. “* Orange Yellow .......<.0< a SRE ne ne ie aries 65 Sapeieelacer yd 40 
1 1-lb. oS co I tires Sad ido nh ws ob Ube eee wloenees 40 


I would like to have these goods just as guick as you can possibly send them. 
I know your inks are no good, because I have been told so, so many times. 
One agent is carrying a wad of skin with him to show how your inks dry 
out. I told him I could furnish him with several pounds that came from some 
of the so-called ‘‘ first-class ’’ establishments. 
Oh! what a Pedigree you have got. 
Yours, etc., B. O. ELirritz. 


It is very evident that Mr. Elifritz was not influenced by the 
wad of skin, and it surely made the agent feel like small pota- 
toes when informed that the so-called “first-class” establish- 
ments such as he represented sold inferior goods at higher prices. 
If the ink man happens to read this advertisement, he will 
realize his obituary (in the trade) has been written, and if sensi- 
ble will seek other fields of labor. I sell my goods on their 
merits. I employ no agents. I keep no books. I must have 
the cash in advance. If the goods are not found satisfactory, I 
refund the money and pay all transportation charges. My 
methods are upheld by over 8,300 different concerns who have 
bought from me. Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 


, RARARARRAAARAARAARAAARAAAAAAA , hiinbadnciinmenands 
A minimum fee of 10 cents is charged for collection of out-of-town checks, so kindly 
send money order or bank draft on New York when remitting. 
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How to get the full value of advertising by 


By Chas. 


upon any subject discussed in this department. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 


F. Fones. 


SOO OOOSESOSOSES SOS OOS 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 





I was talking to a Sixth avenue 
business man not very long ago on the 
subject of advertising and he ad- 
vanced the opinion that bright, catchy 
advertising, while it might secure a 
good many readers, did not produce 
any additional business for the store 
doing it. The conversation drifted on 
to the subject of Rogers, Peet & Co., 
and the merchant said: 

“ The advertising of this firm is one 
case in point. Now, I think they are 
very good advertisers and I have read 
their advertisements for a number of 
years ;in fact, [hardly ever pick up the 
paper and see their advertisement but 
what I stop to read it, and yet I never 
bought anything at their store in all 
my life. I enjoy reading their an- 
nouncements, but they have no effect 
on me to make me their customer, and 
I believe other people are the same 
way.” 

I replied: “If you would think a 
minute you will see that you have 
taken as an example a case that is not 
applicable to the general public. In 
the first place you sell shoes yourself 
and consequently you are not going to 
Rogers, Peet & Co. to buy shoes. 
You have arelative who is in the hat 
and men’s furnishing business, and 
consequently you buy your hats from 
him. I do not think you ever wore a 
suit of ready-made clothes, and con- 
sequently you do not care to be a cus- 
tomer of Rogers, Peet & Co., as they 
do not make clothes to order. You 
simply go to your tailor on Fifth ave- 
nue and have him make your clothes. 
Now, if you did not keep shoes your- 
self, did not have this relative in the 
hat and men’s furnishing business, and 
bought ready-made clothes, I venture 
to say you would be sure to some- 
time patronize Rogers, Peet & Co., 
and if you found you got good serv- 
ice you would be very likely to go 
again. 

“Take another way of thinking of 
it. If some tailor was to advertise 
his business just like Rogers, Peet & 
Co. advertise theirs, and you read 
his advertisements as often as you do 


Rogers, Peet & Co.’s, would you not at 
some time give that tailor a trial 
order ?” 

“ Well, that is another way of think- 
ing of it,” replied the merchant. “I 
guess I would be very likely to do as 
you say. When I come to think of it 
{ will have to take back what I said 
about my reading their advertisements 
never having brought them any busi- 
I remember now that I had 
some friends visiting me not long ago 
from the West, and while they were 
here they wanted to buy some clothes 
for their two little boys. They asked 
me where they could buy them. As 
they were strangers in the city, I had 
to give them careful directions how to 
get to the stores, and I remember now, 
that to save my neck the only cloth- 
ing store whose address I could think 
of was Rogers, Peet & Co.’s, and con- 
sequently I sent them there. There 
seems to be something in this system 
of pleasant advertising after all.” 


ness. 


* * 
* 


Some time ago I was in the city of 
Boston. I arrived there about four 
o’clock in the evening, and went to 
one of the large hotels. In the morn- 
ing when I went down to the office to 
get my mail I found in my box a letter 
from a merchant tailor. I do not re- 
member the exact wording of the let- 
ter, but it was to, the effect that the 
tailor wished to welcome me to Boston 
and hoped I would have a pleasant 
visit. While in Boston I was invited 
to make his store my headquarters, 
and incidentally I was told of two or 
three very special things in suitings 
that he would like to show me. I was 
alsotold that one of the specials of the 
store was making up quickly orders for 
persons who were only going to be in 
the city for a short while. I wondered 
how this merchant tailor knew that 
I was going to be in the city, and by 
inquiring I found out that he hada 
man who every evening went around 
to all the hotels and took a copy of the 
arrivals during the day. The circular 
letters were then prepared and sent 
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around to the hotels usually before 
many of the guests were about the 
next morning. I would presume that 
this tailor must get a large portion of 
the transient hotel trade that have 
their clothes made in Boston. 
* * 
. 
BALTIMORE, Ss 

Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N. 1} 

Dear Str—What is the rule in stores about 
vacations for help during the summer time? In 
our store we have heretofore been fortunate 
enough during the summer time to be busy so 
that no one had to take a vacation unless they 
wanted to. This season it is, however, neces- 
sary that we save wherever we can, and we 
shall have to require our employees to be away 
from work one or two weeks, because we do 
not need them and must save the expense. We 
have, of course, put into effect our policy for 
this year, but we would like to have informa- 
tion to o~— our movements in the future. 

A reply through Printers’ Ink will greatly 
oblige. Yours truly, R. R. Co 


There is no very settled rule, that I 
know of, observed by any number of 
stores. Every store seems to have its 
own method of handling these matters 
according to its own requirements. 
The majority of department stores I 
believe simply take on and dismiss 
their help as their trade demands. If 
business is brisk and they need ten 
people in any one department and only 
have eight, they simply hire two more, 
and as soon as business drops off again 
so that they do not need but six, they 
allow four of them to go. Of course 
they try as far as possible to favor 
their best help, and always take on 
again these best people as soon as 
trade is brisk enough to demand it. 
Some stores give their employees a 
week’s vacation with pay. Other 
stores two weeks’ vacation at half-pay, 
but usually the employees who are 
given a vacation are required to take a 
good many more weeks without pay 
than those they get with pay. 

A good store, of course, wishes to 
help its employees all it can. I would 
suggest that before allotting any vaca- 
tions to be taken at all that the store 
should find out how many of its em- 
ployees would like to have a vacation. 
It might be found that there were 
some who were anxious to take four or 
five weeks if they knew they would get 
their positions when they returned, 
that it might not be necessary to com- 
pel any one who could not afford it to 
take a holiday. A paper could be 


drawn up, with columns for the names 
of the employees, the number of 
weeks desired and the approximate 
date that the employees would like to 
be absent. 


Each employee could be 
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required to sign this paper, and in that 
way the store would be acquainted 
with those who wanted a number of 
weeks, and might in some cases be 
able to arrange the holidays for differ- 
ent departments, so that no one need 
take a compulsory vacation. 
* * 
New York C _ 

Mr. Charles F. Jones, ! lew York, N. ¥ 

Dear Sitr—I am in the composing room 2 of 
one of the large daily papers, and I trust that 
you will not mention my name in answer to 
this letter. 

I would like to ask you if there is any ad- 
vantage to the retail stores in having their ad- 
vertisements come down so late for the after- 
noon papers that they can only be inserted in a 
part of the editions of one day and a part of the 
editions of the next day, as you know it is the 
rule with some newspapers to make up the fol- 
lowing day the editions that can not be secured 
on the day the advertisements are sent in. 

A reply will very much oblige. Yours very 
truly, —_— ‘ 

I do not know of any real advan- 
tage that retail stores can secure in 
this way, particularly I do not know 
of any advantage that department 
stores can secure from it, as they, I 
believe, are the principal stores that 
are late with their advertisements. 

The reason it is done so frequently 
is because the store or the advertising 
department is lacking in a system 
which will regulate the advertising 
matter so that there are no delays. 

I can see a good many disadvan- 
tages to thus splitting an advertise- 
ment between two days. Anybody 
that knows anything about a general 
merchandise store in a large city knows 
that there are a great many instances 
in which there is not enough of the ar- 
ticle advertised to run for two full 
days’ selling. There are some in- 
stances in which there is hardly enough 
for one day’s selling. Now, if the ad- 
vertisement is split between two days, 
it necessarily indicates that the goods 
are on sale for two days, and persons 
who see the advertisement on the sec- 
ond day are very apt to be disappoint- 
ed when they come to get the mer- 
chandise. In the next place the ad- 
vertisements of a retail store in a daily 
paper ought to be fresh each day. One 
of the excellent ways to cause women 
to read each announcement that a store 
puts out is to have her feel sure that 
every time she sees a new advertise- 
ment she is going to find something 
new and different in it. The man who 
picks up to-day’s paper and sees in it 
the identical same thing that he saw 
yesterday feels very much disgusted 
with the newspaper. It must be the 
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same way with a woman who reads an 
advertisement if she picks up to-day’s 
paper and sees in it the same thing she 
saw yesterday. She forgets that yes- 
terday she bought a four o’clock edi- 
tion of the paper and to-day she has 
the two o’clock edition, and conse- 
quently the advertisement has only 
been in one full day, as the advertiser, 
through his lack of promptness, missed 
the two o’clock edition yesterday and 
the advertisement was thus continued 
over into to-day’s two o’clock edition. 
A great many department stores seem 
to think it is a terrible job to get their 
advertisement to the papers in time, 
whereas it is a very easy thing if they 
will only run their departments accord- 
ing tosome definite system and require 
everybody who has anything to do with 
furnishing the advertisements to live 
up to it. #,* 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 

Charles F. Jones, New York, N.Y.: 

Dear Mr. Jones—We are a little bit in 
doubt in regard to the manner in which we 
have had our advertisement set. For a num- 
ber of years we have observed as near as possi- 
ble a reading notice style. The paper that 

rints our advertisements places them at the 

ead of the column, and we use three or four 

striking headlines about current affairs, so that 

the whole looks very much like a news item. 

In the body of our advertisements we quote 

prices. Do you think this style of advertising 

is as good as some others? A reply will be 
appreciated by, yours very truly, . . 
A. S. 


I do not like the reading notice 
style for advertisements, because to a 
certain extent it is like sailing under 
false colors. You get the reader in- 
terested in what he thinks is a news 
item and then you suddenly switch 
around and begin to talk business. 
You may get a good many people to 
read a part of your advertisement in 
this way, but I do not think fora retail 
store that it creates a very good im- 
pression. I believe that if people are 
deceived into reading your advertise- 
ments they are more than likely to 
think that you would be equally as 
glad to deceive them into buying your 
merchandise. The value of an adver- 
tisement largely depends upon the con- 
fidence which it inspires in the minds 
of the readers. I do not think that 
this style of advertising inspires confi- 
dence in anybody’s mind. Reading 
notices aregood things if properly used, 
but the difficulty with these mixed ad- 
vertisements is that they are neither 
one thing nor the other. They are only 
enough like a reading notice to have 
its form without its benefits; they are 
only enough like an advertisement to 
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have its form without its benefits. I 
believe the same space put into a 
Straight-out-and-out display advertise- 
ment will do a great deal more good, 
provided the advertisement says some- 
thing that people want to hear, or in- 
spires them with confidence in what 
you have to tell them. 
+" 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. ChasgF. Fones, New York: 

DgaAr Str—I have read in your department 
a good deal of advice that you have given 
about running a store, and I would like to ask 
you a question, 

My store is not a very large one, and I am 
somewhat crowded for room in the front. I 
have, however, heretofore had one counter in 
the front that I call my “ bargain counter.” 
To gain more room, I think I will have to 
move this counter in the back of the store. Do 
you think it would be as great a success in the 
rear of the building as it has been in the front? 

If you answer that through Printers’ Ink, 
would prefer that you omit my name. 

Respectfully, —_—. 

About the only way in the world 
that you can tell whether this bargain 
counter will be as great a success in 
the rear as it has been in the front 
will be to try. I might theorize on the 
subject a good deal, but one month’s 
trial would beat all the theory in the 
world. 

It depends a great deal upon what 
the bargain counter is used for, as to 
how successful it would be in the rear 
of the store. Some people use their 
bargain counters simply to get rid of 
goods that they want to sell and can 
not sell in the regular way. If this is 
what this particular bargain counter is 
for, it ought to be put in the most 
prominent place possible where the 
most people would see it. 

Other people use a bargain counter 
for the purpose of drawing people into 
the store. They put on it new, fresh 
goods that would sell anywhere, with 
the idea of getting people to come in 
and look with the hope that they may 
buy other goods or make other visits 
to the store in addition to this first 
visit and first purchase. If this is the 
object of this bargain counter it might 
well be located in the rear of the 
store, because then to get to it people 
would have to pass through the store 
and would probably see and be tempt- 
ed to buy other merchandise which 
they had passed going in andout. A 
bargain counter which is a bargain 
counter in name only does not amount 
to much. If real good values are put 
on it I think the women are pretty apt 
to find that counter and patronize it, no 
matter where it is located. 
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Cuarities, published weekly, is the organ of the Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New York. 

It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York 
charity. It is read weekly, not alone by members of the Charity 
Organization Society, but by others who are interested in 
New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every de- 
nomination. Its reading matter consists of reports from every 
organized charity movement in the world, together with a cal- 
endar giving day, date and time of meetings in New York 
during the coming week. It contains articles on every phase 
of the social problem. Its contributors and readers are men 
and women of intelligence, education, wealth and position, 
numbering among them city pastors, social writers and others 
who are interested in charitable work. 

If you have any article to sell to Charitable Institutions, 
Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Insane Asylums, etc., you can 
reach the managers of such institutions by an advertisement in 


CHARITIES 


(Official Organ of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York.) 

If you have anything to sell to the clergy, churches, religious 
or charitably inclined citizens in the city of New York you can 
do it by an announcement in Cnrarities. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell to 
the rich you can secure no better medium than Cuaritigs. It 
reaches them in their homes and is read by them from first to 
last page. 

Advertising Rates here given are merely nominal. They 
will be raised 100 per cent or more in the near future. 

All contracts closed now will be carried out at the present 
rate notwithstanding the contemplated increase. 

Agate measurement, 13 ems width of column. 

Classified advertising, 5¢. per line. 

Display advertising 2/42c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) to the 
inch. Full page, 200 agate lines, $5; half page, 100 agate 
lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, $1.25. Special 
position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 

Address all communications to 
WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 E. 224 St., N. ¥. City. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 
ooo ooo toes 


One of the good rules in the writing | | New Thought for a Paperhanger’s Ad. 


TOO oee Soses cosees 
Cote ee SO eee roses 








of advertising is whenever you want 
to say something pert or smart in an 
ad, don’t. Whenever you find you 
have said it and it tickles you almost 
to pieces, because it is so funny and | 
cute, just take a good, big, blue pencil 
and mark it all out. You can produce 
a lot of good advertising by this simple 
method. | 

Too Pert and General. 1ON’T. 





Clothes Don’t 
Make the Man, 


but I’m the man that makes 
the clothes. How do I make 
them? Make them fit. I exer- 
cise great care to first take cor- 
rect measure of your form ; hav- 
ing done this I cut and make the 
garments to conform to your 
form. Not an ez asy thing to do; 
it requires experience; that’s 
just why so many have had me 
to do their work and why you 
ought to. I guarantee perfect 
satisfaction. 


Good One for a Paperhanger. 


That House 
You're Trying 
To Rent 


would be much more in- 
viting to a tenant if it were nice 
ly papered and painted throug a 
out. Wecantransform a shabby, 
dingy - looking house into a 
bright, cheerful - looking one, 
and won't charge you very 
much, either. Let us give you 
a price on it, anyway—that will 
cost you nothing ! | 
We have a few nice wall pa- | 
pers left on hand from last year, 
which we will sell very cheap 
for cash, as we want the room 
for our new papers, which are 
now arriving. 








Good Points for a Picture Framer’s Ad. 


An 


Unframed Picture 


can be improved roo per cent 
by having it suitably and artist- 
ically framed. The glass greatly 
protects the picture, too. We 
havea large assortment of mold- 
ing to match any styie of pict- 
ure. We also have some very 
| aainty miniature frames. | | 





| “Proud of It.” 


People who select their wall 
paper here always are. If you'll 
visit our store and look over our 
new and carefully selected 
spring patterns you'll never re- 
gret the visit. What suits one 
won’t suit another, and if you’re 
hard to suit, never mind; our 
many beautiful patterns make 
choosing ear. The workmen 
we employ are experienced, al- 
ways painstaking and courteous. 
They’re instructed never to 
leave a job till you say, “I'm 
Proud of It.’ 





For Corsets. 


| 
| 





rhe Bicycle Girl 

appreciates how utterly im- 
possible comfort is in stiff, un- 
bending corsets. 

In no other sport should your 
corset be so supple and flexible 
as in this. 

If these features are lacking 
you not only run the risk of 
physically harming yourself, but 
fail in the enjoyment as well 
’s corsets guarantee a 
freedom of action found in no 
others. 





Another Early Bird. 


It Is 
Not Too Soon 


to begin planning to fix up 
the lawn and beautify the yard. 
We have many things that you 
will have use for in this work ; 
Settees, Chairs, Swings, etc. 
Stepladders are also very useful 
around the house, You will find 
us ready for you in this line. 

EASY TO BUY— 

EASY TO PAY. 





For Mattresses. 





Sleep Well. 


It’s easy enough to get a good 
night’s rest on one of our Hair 
Mattresses. They’re quick sleep 
producers—clean, sweet, odor- 
less—filled with pure hair and 
covered with first quality tick- 
ing. Then we have excelsior, 
wool and cotton mattresses — 
| clean, pure and easy, but not so 

good as the hair-filled ones. 

Our woven wire mattresses are 
made of durable steel wire, 
stretched over stout hardwood 
frames. They won’t sag, and 
will last a lifetime. 

his 


| 











An Early Bird. 





’ 
It’s a 
Little Early Yet 

for Refrigerators, Gasoline 
Stoves, Garden Tools and the 
like, but we are ready for busi- 
ness when the season opens, hav- 
ing already received our spring 
stock. Wouldn’t it be well for 
you to come in and see the 
goods and take a little time to 
make up your mind just what 
want before it is time to 
buy ? You know it doesn’t al- 
ways pay to jump at conclusions, 
and learn after you get the goods 
in the house that they are not 
just exactly what you want. 

We are ready to show you the 
goods now and take your order 
later, or to reserve such articles 
as you seiect until you need 

them. 








Has an Air of Freshness. 


} ™ . 
| For Dinner 
any of these vegetables 

would make tempting dishes : 

Spinach Greens, Dandelion 
Greens, Tomatoes, Radishes, 
Parsnips, Cucumbers. 

We have them all, fresh from 
the gardeners—each the very 
best of its kind. 








Timely. 


“Wanted! 
New Energy. 


Nearly everybody recovering 
from La Grippe might truth- 
fully bang out that sign 

| Nothing better in the world 
than Emulsion of Cod 

| Liver Oil with Wild Cherry. 

| We say , because it is 

| the best and most easily assimi- 

lated preparation of Cod Liver 

Oil made. 

Many Cod Liver Oil pre- 
parations are partly rancid 
before you get them—do you 
more harm than good. 

} Ours is always fresh, we 
make it every week or so from 
the freshest and purest oil we 

| can buy. 35c. and 6oc. bottles, 


| only at 














Cut Prices and a Reason for Them. 





| Wall Papers 
at Half Price. 


Bedroom and dressing-room 
papers. The freshest and dainti- 


est delicate ribbon stripes, are 
some of the attractive patterns. 
Their only fault is in being last 
year’s design. 

| and 2oc, qualities at 5c. 
and roc. 


The toc., 15c. 
‘ge. 


| 
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Good pashiantin to Tell il 


CP. 


Many customers ask us the 
meaning of the letters C. P. 
seen on so many of our bottles. 

We'll let you in the secret. 
C. P. means chemically pure 
not just pure—but chemically 
sure. Every drug we dispense 
In our prescription department 
must be marked C., Your 
docter knows our drugs are 
C. P. He knows he will get 
good results when we fill your 
prescriptions. 





For Paperhangers and Painters. 








Going to Paper, 
or Paint? 


We will hang paper the 
balance of this month for 
$2.50 per day. Our new 
1899 spring styles are ready, 
prices from 6 cents to $6.00 
per double roll. A_ good, 
reliable ready mixed paint 
in 18 different shades for 95 
cents per gallon. We've 
sold lots of it and not a 
singlecomplaint. Weemploy 
good workmen only. 

Car fare paid on all cash 
purchases of $3.0c and over. 


|_ THIS IS A MONEY BACK STORE. 





| Successful 
Wall Papering. 
Cc 

The Wall Paper Man must 
have just as great a knowledge 
of color effect as the artist mix- 
ing his paints. 

A gloomy room can be made 
cheerful ; asunny room soft and 
restful. | 

A successful end can be ob- | 
tained in all cases without | 
trouble if the work is given to 
proper hands—such as we 
employ. No_ wall papering 
establishment in the city gives 
as wide a selection of the very 
newest inventions as we do. 

No reason why you should 
take anything several seasons 
old. We have nothing but new 
patterns to show. 

It is real economy to have the 
work done just as it should be. 

















For a Shoe Dealer. 


Worth While 
To Watch 
Our Windows 


for just now they’re dressed 
with men’s and women’s Spring 
shoe styles—as usual, best and 
most ocet line in town, 
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For Furniture. 





L 





Spring 
House Cleaning 


brings about many changes 
in the furniture arrangements of 
the house, and perhaps you'll 
discard the old wooden Bed fora 
more up-to-date affair; a pretty 
enameled iron bed, in scroll 
effects and brass mountings, or 
if you are to furnish another 
room complete, here’s a sugges- 
tion for all: White fittings. 


DR oe COMMODES, 


ABLES, 
CHIFFONIERS, CHAIRS, 
Etc. 


The Bags 
Are Untied, 


4 QUARTS OF BEANS trsc. 

and we know the 
beans are govud—new, good, 
“ York-State beans; Tons 
picked and clean pea beans; just 
the kind of beans ———towners 
like. Four quarts, 15¢. ! 

That’s almost the price by the 
car load—just about one-half the 
“— retail price. 

Ve do care to sell more than 
4 quarts to a customer—want 
every body to get some of them ; 
and in no case more than eight 


quarts te to a customer. 
—. 


| Let Us Take 


Calculated to ] to Make be Bean 1 Eaters Hungry. 





Fora Custom Shoemaker. 


Your Measure. 


You can not get your 
corns and bunions fitted 
in ready-made goods. 

We make shoes by hand, 
to order from $5 up 

They are built Fike all 
the shoes, stylish, 
durable but particularly 
comfortable. 








Ought to Sell Hot Water Bottles. 





| Some People Say 





a 


that “* boiling hot 
water should never be putina 
hot water bottle.” 

It harms nothing if the bottle 
is right—right in workmanship 
and of the right material. 
durable Hot Water 
Bottles are made right and of 
properly cured rubber. They 
are reinforced where reinforce- 
ment is most needed. 

Try one-if it isn’t a good, 
strong, durable hot water bottie 
a year from now, or is in any 
way unsatisfactory + you may 
have your dollar back. 

—— Hot Water Bottles, $1 each. 











J 





Everything but the Price. 





“May aple Syrup. | 


Do have some for your 
Buckwheat Cakes. This syrup 
we Guarantee Strictly Pure and 
free from all adulterations. We 
have it in pint and quart bottles, 
which will look well on any 
table, or if you prefer to use 
your syrup cups, send your jar 
and let us fill it for you, as we 
have the same goods in bulk. 
be 3 = have it in gallon and 
»alf gallon tin cans. a 








W 


/ PAINT 


A Convincing Shirt Tale. 


Our Custom Shirts 
Are Admired. 


There’s quite a knack in fit- 
ting shirts properly. Wesurely 
have that knack. We do the 
measuring, the cutting, the sew- | 
ing, the work throughout, in our 
own custom shirt department. 
The success of a custom shirt 
depends mostly upon the ability 
of the cutter. 

We have in this capacit 
expert of long experience et is 
thoroughly familiar with every 
feature of the shirt business. 

The spring shirtings are now 
ready for choosing, and a beauti- 
ful lot they are—more beautiful 
than any you have ever beheld. 
Patterns as springy as you 
please. Many men are now 
leaving their orders for spring 
shirts. \hy isn’t it a good idea, 
since there’s nothing to wait for 
but the weather ? 








For a Paint Dealer. 


TALK. 


If you know anything at 
all about paints, you know 
that have a knack of 
making paints that stand 
head and shoulders over all 
others; fact is, they don’t 
know how to make bad 
paint. 

We represent this old and 
reliable firm in — —, and 
in remodeling our store we 
had built columns of shelves 
which are now loaded with 
paints for every 
purpose that paint is made. 


YOURS FOR GOOD PAINT. 





———'s 


‘or Crippled « Books. 








Crippled Books. 


Our sale of crippled, or 
soiled and injured books 
has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. It could scarcely 
be otherwise with these 
wonderful prices : 
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DEPARTMENT 


OOOO ee Seer eeeeooeoey 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or plans for advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earn 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 








: 
; 


Don’t omit your street address and 
town from your ads under any cir- 
cumstances. You don’t know where 
the paper containing your ad may go, 
and these are facts which should be 
given in every ad and on every piece 
of printed matter. 

Also, be not afraid of giving prices. 
The best ads are the ones in which 
you exactly describe the article you 
have on sale and give the price of it. 
Some of these ads are general and 
without prices. They are not as good 
as the other kind. 


* * 
* 


There is an old, moss-covered idea 
in the advertising business that a suc- 
cessful advertisement must contain 
only a few words. There never was 
anything more false than this. I have 
demonstrated time after time that it 
doesn’t make any difference how many 
words there are in an ad if it tells an 
interesting story in a convincing way. 

If you will examine the advertise- 
ments of mail-order houses like Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, whose 
very existence depends on the direct 
cash orders received from their ads, 
you will find that they are set in the 
smallest possible type in the solidest 
possible way, and that each advertise- 
ment contains just as many words as 
can be stuck into it. 


*_* 
* 


If there is any advertisement that 
positively does not require illustration 
it is the ad on the back cover page of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. The prin- 
cipal object in using an illustration in 
an advertisement is to make it attract 
attention—to give it a prominence out 
of proportion to the space and posi- 
tion it occupies. The size and position 
of the back cover of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal gives it all the prominence 
that can be given to it, and the thing 
to do after you have secured that 
prominence is to make use of it for the 
telling of yourstory. The best adver- 
tisement for that space is the one that 
displays prominently the name of the 
article or articles advertised and which 


gives, in as many words as are neces- 
sary, the facts about these articles. 
The size and the position of the ad is 
a guarantee that it will have attention 
and that it will be read. 

The object of advertising is to get 
your story read by people who may be 
possible customers. It does not suf- 
fice to get part of your story into their 
minds. You want to get it all there 
and as vividly and completely as pos- 
sible. The idea of simpiy keeping a 
name before the people is wrong. If 
you were talking to one woman about 
your goods you wouldn’t try to make 
your talk brief, but you would try to 
bring out all the points about the 
goods that you thought she ought to 
know. You would talk to her until 
you were sure you had convinced her, 
or until she got tired listening. 

The same principle should apply to 
your advertising. You must make 
your advertising big enough to attract 
attention, in the first place, and then 
you must talk into it just as you would 
talk to the one woman. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is read by one woman 
at atime. There is no possibility that 
any reader of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal will fail to see the back cover page 
and to note what is advertised on it. 
If this knowledge creates a desire for 
more, the reader of the paper will read 
all of your advertisement, whether it 
contains twenty-five words or twenty- 
five hundred. 

I believe in making an ad as brief 
as possible as long a3 it tells the story. 

3ut if you have a long story to tell 
you must have the words to do it with. 
You can’t give an adequate history of 
the United States in one or two maga- 
zine pages. You can’t tell the story 
of very many businesses in a few 
words, and if you don’t tell the story 
your advertising is no good. Your ob- 
ject in advertising is to make your 
story known, and if you advertise 
without telling your story you are sim- 
ply throwing your money away. 

In telling your story as it should be 
told you may find that it is impossible 
to make pretty ads, but to my mind 
the telling of the story is much more 
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important than the appearance of the 
ad, and the advertisements should 
simply be made to look as well as pos- 
sible under the conditions. 

This is the common sense of it. 
This is one of the things in advertis- 
ing that I am positive about. 

I can understand perfectly why a 
man would like to have artistic and 
attractive pictures and designs used in 
his advertising. It is, of course, a 
source of considerable pleasure for an 
advertiser to be told by his friends and 
acquaintances that his advertising is 
“great,” and that it is the most at- 
tractive that ever happened. But 
there is a difference between good ad- 
vertising and showy advertising. The 
showy ad will receive the commenda- 
tion of newspaper men and all others 
who don’t think very much about the 
advertising or who are not going to 
buy the goods anyway. This com- 
mendation is a very pleasant thing to 
have, but it sometimes costs more 
than it is worth. 


% & 
* 


In the advertising of the Regal Shoe 
a great deal of stress is laid on the fact 
that ail the shoes sold in the Regal 
stores are made in the Regal factory. 

This seems to be a good argument, 
and it is well used, but here isan adver- 
tisement of Rogers, Peet & Co., which 
seems to be about as strong on the 
other side : 

We are better shoesellers for not being 
shoemakers. : 

Trade runs to specialists. The develop 
ment of shoemaking machinery inclines man- 
ufacturers to build reputation on grades in 
which their experience and equipment enable 
them to excel; few makers have facilities 
for producing many qualities. 

We select the best maker of the different 
sorts of men’s and boys’ shoes we handle, we 
stipulate for the leather of certain successful 
tanners and say how the sewing shall be 
done. 

We buy with a guarantee and sell with a 
guarantee. 

Result— Three safe shoe stores, 

ROGERS, PEET & CO. 

THREE __) Prince, 

BROADWAY - Warren, 

STORES. ) 32d St. 

It was Mark Twain who said: ‘‘It 
were not well that we should all think 
alike. It is differences of opinion 
that make horsé races.” 

% & 
* 


Tire Standard Dictionary is running 
a card inthe Brooklyn elevated trains 
announcing that they are printing a 
special edition of the dictionary for 
the holiday trade. 

They will have to do some extra 


hustling if they get this editien out in 
time for Christmas, 1899. 


*_ * 
. 


This is the wording of an advertise- 
ment which is running in alarge num- 
ber of magazines of large general cir- 
culation. 

LOOK—FREE! 

Send us no money. Costs you nothing. 
This magnificent solid gold bracelet, with your 
initial handsomely engraved. Don’t send us 
any money—just your name and address. We 
will send you postpaid ten large, hand- 
some linen doilies of different designs. Sell 
them among your friends at ten cents each. 
Send us the one dollar and we will send you by 
return mail a magnificent bracelet. Address, 
Crown Nove tty Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

This is the kind of ad which looks 
like one thing and is another. It is 
intended to makea woman read it un- 
der the impression that she is going 
to get the bracelet shown in the cut, 
absolutely free. 

In the place where the long dash is 
put in this matter appears a cut of the 
bracelet itseif. Down this far in the 
ad she is under the impression that it 
is the bracelet that will be sent post- 
paid. Then she jumps across the cut 
and finds an entirely different propo- 
sition. 

I am under the impression that it 
would be better for the Crown Novel- 
ty Company if they took a more frank 
style of advertising their bracelet and 
their plan for selling it. The way the 
ad looks now it conveys a false im- 
pression at the outstart. A number 
of women who would be otherwise in- 
terested will fight shy of an ad which 
obtains attention by a misleading offer. 
Besides, the way the ad is written and 
arranged will debar it from a large 
number of publications which would 
accept it ifit started out by announcing 
that one can obtain a bracelet by sell- 
ing ten doilies to their friends. 

As a matter of fact, neither the 
bracelet nor doilies are free. What 
the ad does mean is that she can earn 
a bracelet by selling doilies for this 
company. 

I don’t see how it can do any good 
to convey a false impression which 
must be corrected before one is through 
with the ad. — 

* 





Hance Brothers & White, pharma- 
ceutical chemists, make a long line of 
ten-cent remedies which are sold at 
most drug stores. These they call the 
“Ten-cents-ables.” 

Wrapped up with every one of these 
remedies is a little leaflet which is al- 
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most amusing in its naive frankness. 
This is the introduction to the leaflet: 
OUR FAMILY MEDICINES. 
““TEN-CENTS-ABLES.”” 

This is a great move in family medicines, 
and in the drug business, wholesale and retail. 
We are now doing what we planned to do long 
ago, making 10c. packages of proper medi- 
cines, with tiny books of advice and informa- 
tion inside. 

Do us the favor to examine the whole scheme 
carefully. The medicines are of the highest 
order of pharmaceutical work. A rational sys- 
tem instead of a patent medicine system 

This new system, invented by us, is only be- 
gun. It willcover the range of slight disorders 
for which people can properly treat themselves: 
it does not and shall not provide for disorders 
in which the doctor is necessary; and it will be 
conducted so as to be understood and ap- 
proved by no a Not for serious sick- 
ness; that would be wrong; but for common, 
simple disorders that you don’t call the doctor 
for, but go to the drug store for. The proper 
thing in every way. 

These ““TEN-CENTS-ABLES” are new to the 
world. The medicines are made according to 
the formule of the best physicians. The book 
in the box tells the buyer not only how to take 
the medicine, but what else to do to get well 
with it, and how to keep well without it. The 
sense of the books is shown as much by what 
is left outas by what is put in. 

And a dime is just right for these medicines 
—little enough for the buyer and big enough 
for the seller; but better than money is health. 

Hance Brotuers & WuiteE. 

Some of the comments upon the 
medicines on this circular are almost 
amusing. For instance, one is “Worm 
news, 10 cents. Treatment for four- 
year-old child, and the book in the 
box is a guide for the mother. News 
indeed.” 

Another is described as “Good for 
the house—stable also.” This doesn’t 
mean that the remedy is stable in the 
sense of being fixed and stationary, 
but merely that it can be used to ad- 
vantage upon four-footed “critters.” 

Another booklet is evidently one on 
etiquette, for it says that the remedy 
has a book telling how people should 
live with piles. 

+9 

An advertising idea which has al- 
ways been considered a good one and 
which has received much comment is 
that of the famous Wool Soap babies. 

A good deal has been written and 
said about these babies, much of which 
may be classified as fairy tales. 

The story has been told of the way 
in which the proprietor of Wool Soap 
hit upon the idea while watching his 
sister-in-law’s babies. It is further 
said that the Wool Soap babies are 
really one baby in two positions. 

Another story which probably must 
be taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt is that some firm in England 





offered Raworth & Schodde fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the right to use the 
babies for advertising their specialties 
in England, which specialty was not 
soap. It was further said that this 
offer was refused. It is very doubt- 
ful if even so good an idea as the 
Wool Soap babies was supposed to 
have been is really better advertising 
than good, straight, sensible talk about 
Wool Soap and just what it will do. 

The former proprietors used to de- 
pend too much upon the dialogue of 
the cute youngsters, in which one as- 
serted that his mamma used Wool 
Soap and the other plaintively wished 
that his would, and too little upon ex- 
plaining just why their Wool Soap 
was a good soap for all uses. 

The other day in PRINTERS’ INK it 
was asserted by some one that this 
Wool Soap babies advertising was not 
so good after all, and this is probably 
true. At any rate the first owners do 
not seem to have made the success 
they might have with their fifty thou- 
sand dollar Wool Soap babies, as they 
disposed of their property to Swift 
& Company, which now pushes the 
soap by using talk instead of babies 
in the ads. 

It is noteworthy that the Wool 
Soap babies themselves have almost 
entirely disappeared. 

An English firm, however, and not 
the one which is said to have offered 
the fifty thousand dollars, is now 
using an especially poor adaptation of 
the idea to advertise their unshrink- 
able flannels. The Wool Soap ba- 
bies, very badly drawn indeed, and 
with nothing of the life and natural- 
ness which made the original design 
so popular, are shown. Underneath 
appears the following typical English 
legend : 

Sissie: ‘‘I wish ma would let me wear B. & 
M. flannels like you.” 

This is the worst adaptation of this 
idea I have yet seen. The Washburn 
Mandolin babies were bad enough, 
but the Washburn babies were at 
least skillfully drawn. The English 
babies are particularly stupid looking, 
while the statement credited to one of 
them is about as far-fetched as possi- 
ble. No one could imagine a child as 
small as this making any such remark 
and giving the trade-mark of a flannel, 
to boot. The name “Wool Soap” is 
one which any child might use, but 
“M. & B. Unshrinkable Flanneis” is 
not an expression so easily picked up. 
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Toronto 
Street Cars. 


Here’s a fruitful field for the American advertiser. 
We control it. 

The Street Car System of Toronto is considered the 
model one of all America. 

Large cars of the best, up-to-date type, service prompt, 
thoroughly extensive, and continuous day and night. 
Special low fares morning and evening. 

Popular with all classes, crowded day and night. 
Toronto is the capital city of Ontario, the richest 





province of the Dominion of Canada. Has mag- 
nificent Parliament and government buildings, is the 
gfeatest manufacturing city of that country, is a cen- 
ter of shipping, and is a thoroughly typical, pros- 
perous, Americanized city where the English language 
prevails. 

Toronto is the pivotal city to which gather tourists, 
and from whence radiate lines to summer resorts on 
every hand. 

Toronto is the university city, noted for its great ed- 
ucational institutions. 

A city where advertising in the Street Cars pays well. 
We control it. Let us call and tell you more. 





0s Mulford & P. & Pet try G Company 






EASTERN OFFICE 


ae, Aadehs Lal ey 
5 220 Broaoway, New Yorn, -” 
‘StPAUL BUILDING. 


99 Wooowaro Avenue. STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
QETROIT. MICH. oe ee 
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In making up your advertis- 
ing estimates for 1899 don’t 


forget the 


Street Cars 


They are recognized as one of 
the leading and standard me- 
diums of modern publicity. It 
is important to place your appro- 
priation in reliable and experi- 
enced hands, We occupy the 


leading place in 


Street Car Advertising 


at present. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


13 BRANCH OFFICES, 














